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SAY 1,000 LEADING BAKERS 
IN INDUSTRY-WIDE SURVEY 
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International wheat experts B= ae Gy Sere ee ae 
scout the wheat fields from plant- i ’ 
ing to harvest for the pick of the 
crop. Another reason why Inter- 
national’s ‘“‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flour is uniform. 
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RIGID LABORATORY CONTROL 
Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure you absolutely 
uniform, top-quality baking. 
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**Naturally,” said Mr. I, the International Man, 
“uniformity is the quality every baker wants most in a flour, 
for that means unvarying shop performance and production of 
top-quality baked goods... day in and day out. 

*That’s why International’s full line of ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
4 Flours is setting new standards for the entire industry. Inter- 
national Flours are milled to assure absolute uniformity that 











PROVED FOR BAKERY PROFIT gives you smooth running shop production . . . cuts ingredient IT’S MILLED 
Uniform baked goods keep old aes ‘ er 

customers, win new ones. Inter- waste, eliminates nerve-wrangling uncertainties. | FOR EACH SHOP 
national’s “Bakery-Proved *““Remember, there’s an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ REQUIREMENT 
Flours keep production costs a z a 

down, profits up for you. Flour just right for each of your particular requirements... 


designed to produce baked goods that build profit for you.” 
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MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST! 
For just 30 days compare production results 
—and production costs—of International 4 BAKERY PROVED 
with any flour you have ever used. Prove to 


yourself that International is your best guar- 
antee for uniform, profit-plus baking. 
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MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


oks good 


Search your heart and your 
conscience on how you have been 
doing for your Uncle Sam lately. It 
won’t take a minute to know if 
his hat is your size or not. 
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175 years ago our forefathers created what might 
be called “a design for Freedom and better living.” 
They did it with the Declaration of Independence. 


You and I and all of us are enjoying the fruits 
of this system. But are we taking a “free ride’? 
Are we watching others laying the brick or are we 
in there passing up more mortar? 


Our kind of Freedom, challenged often since 
1776—and preserved each time—is now facing into 
its toughest hour. 


This time there is a bigger enemy to freedom 
without, but a vaster indifference to freedom 
within. 

How do you know when you're indifferent to 
Freedom? Here’s a little measuring stick: 


—You “let George” attend the town meeting when 





some public problem for your community is com- 
ing up. 
—You beg off on things like Civil Defense projects. 


—You have “a thousand other things to do on 
Electicn Day.” 


—You figure only the goofs get caught for jury 
duty. 


—You figure the best way to lick inflation is for 
everyone but you to buy only what’s needed and 
put the balance in U. 8S. Bonds and other savings. 


That Uncle Sam hat is a symbol of our freedom. 
That Freedom was won 175 years ago with a lot 
of work, war and worry. Now it’s again in danger 
from our own apathy. 


Come on— WORK, SAVE, VOTE, PRAY. 
Put on the hat—on you it should look good! 


Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 





Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
where the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed in 1776. Here 
will gather the Delegates of Free- 
dom on July 1, 2, 3 and 4. They 
will come from all over America 
and from freedom-loving countries. 


This is the year of re-dedication 
throughout America. Take a new 
look at Freedom, think how it 
works for you in your community, 
and help it along today as it has 
helped you in the past. 


Now - - Freedom 
needs YOU! 
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A baker who believes that he can make a fine 


loaf of bread out of any kind of flour—good, 
bad or indifferent—is not a POLAR BEAR 


baker. POLAR BEAR is a flour milled to the 
highest standards of quality and uniformity 

. and milled for bakers who are equally proud 
and watchful of the excellence of their bread. 





Ralph C. Sowden 
Founded by President 
Andrew J. Hunt 


1899 


She NEW ER RA MILLING. | COMPANY 


=———-- AR KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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KENT LITHO-COLOR Lasets 


Kent Litho-Color Labels 
Advertise as They Identify. .- 


Have Fresh, Bright Eye-Appeal... 


TL [) PERCY KENT 
A BAG Co., 111. 


Lowest Cost. 


Me A? 
Aiwa Sorel Arg WL 


KANSAS CITY ¢ BUFFALO ¢ NEW YORK 











Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
® 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 














Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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You can save money, 
Mr. Baker. It’s as 
simple as 1-2-3... 





1. Buy your flour in 
Bemis Cotton Bags. 


Bemis is a major 
source of bags for bak- 
ery flour. 





2. Clean the emptied 
bags. 


It’s easy to make ar- 
rangements for this. 











Women jump at the 
bargain... good fabric 
at 1% less than store 
price. 





3. Sell the bags for 
home uses. 





qT] 


Bemis Cotton Flour Bags can usually be re- 
sold for within 4 or 5 cents of the original 
price. You can’t beat that for an economical, 





efficient way to get your flour. 





& otk. —_ Ask your Bemis Man 
ee 3 AG for the complete story 
e 1] ~ ’ Compan? about Bemis Cotton Bags 
: f 
- — for flour. 


BEMIS-—-an American enterprise in business since 1858... 
employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills and sales 
offices . . . in 28 states, coast to coast. 
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THE 
WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 








Economical... 


There are plenty of “price” flours on the market ... flours that are no better 
in wheat quality than the low price at which they are sold. KELLY’S 
FAMOUS is not in this class of cheap flours. KELLY’S FAMOUS may 
cost a little more but its better baking performance is more economical in 
the long run. 


VITAMIN 
8 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KA NSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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“The Flour of theTlation” 
SS aS 





Reis new jet bombers and improved fighters 
are now in production . . . evidence of America’s determination 
to remain first in world air strengthhe AMERICAN FLOURS, 
whose aircraft trademark is a symbol of flour milling progressive- 
ness, also has continued to move forward with a modernization 
program that has substantially increased this company’s grain 
handling facilities and stepped up the efficiency of its milling 
plant. AMERICAN FLOURS, too, will remain in the fore- I 
front with top baking performance. 


Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks O 
erican Flours. inc. 


Grain Storage 
5,000,000 Bu, G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 








@ When he was only 17, Everett McGowan was 
already a national and international ice speed 
skating champion. He startled the ice-world by 
winning the ‘“‘triple crown’’ of icedom—the 
National Amateur Outdoor and Indoor titles, plus 
the International Amateur Outdoor champion- 
ship, never before achieved by one ice skater. 


After he had tasted glory in the 1920 Olympic 
Games, Everett McGowan became a professional 
speed skater and for years performed fantastic 
feats of ice skating at all distances. Once he 
skated a distance of 806 miles in 146 hours! 


Then one day, “Iron Man” McGowan began 
to suffer with pains in his back. The best doctors 
in the land couldn’t cure him, and his career as 
an ice skater seemed doomed. But when all seemed 
lost, he met an old veterinary doctor who volun- 
teered to cure him if the skating champ would 
submit to a strange treatment. In desperation, 
McGowan did. That old horse doctor broke 
McGowan’s back with an iron rod, then strapped 








him into a horse’s harness until the broken back 
was healed. Today somewhere in the land you 
can find “Iron Man’ McGowan, still skating 
professionally, still an amazing skating star of 
the ice. Everett McGowan’s vocabulary didn’t 
include the word “impossible” . . . for that matter, 
neither does our own. Many of the tremendous 
advances in milling and packing achieved by 
Commander-Larabee’s untiring army of research 
technicians would have seemed “impossible” a 
few years ago—but they were made. Our search 
for perfection still goes on . . . it always will. Wise 
bakers are reaping the reward of these advances 
right in their own shops. No more nerve-wracking, 
costly last-minute formula juggling or changes 
in production timing. You know that every bag 
of a Commander-Larabee flour is going to give 
you the same bold, high-rising loaves . . . the 
same precisely controlled performance of every 
baking value. Let your Commander-Larabee 
representative show you how a top-quality 
Commander-Larabee flour can help your pro- 
duction . . . and your profits. 
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The Other Side of the Picture 


AST month the American Baker published the 
first intensive survey detailing the feelings of 
industry management on the 5-day week. Feeling 
sure that management would wish to be completely 
familiar with both sides of the picture, we asked 
William F. Schnitzler, president of the Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers International Union of 
America, to give up the worker’s side of the ques- 
tion. His article appears on page 72. 

However bakery management feels about the 
validity of the arguments Mr. Schnitzler brings up, 
they must be familiar with all of them and should 
appreciate the thinking behind them; in the final 
analysis, the future of the baking industry will 
depend on what management and labor can do 
together. Neither the employer nor the employee 
can have his own way entirely. 

The union president says that the baking in- 
dustry cannot claim special dispensation because 
it is the baking industry. This is unfortunately 
true in a great many more problems facing the in- 
dustry today than the 5-day week—we cannot ex- 
pect that the consumer will choose baked foods be- 
cause they are a necessity of life and forego com- 
peting foods. These competing foods are often gla- 
morous, heavily advertised, popular dishes—re- 
quiring all-out competition by the baking industry. 

Freshness, quality and convenience must be 
maintained. If it is necessary to make sweeping re- 
visions in industry practice to maintain freshness, 
quality and convenience at the same time keeping 
up with modern trends in distribution and labor 
relations, we have no doubt that the baking in- 
dustry will do so. 

Wholehearted cooperation between labor and 
management, with all paying particular attention 
to the difficulties admittedly peculiar to the bak- 
ing industry, will make the joint solution to the 
problem easier. 

ee °@ 


The annual volume of stales returns in the 
nation’s wholesale bread industry has reached 
$68 million. Even more seriously, the problem is 
growing—sharply. The 1951 figure for stales was 
$14 million higher than the 1950 total. The 
wholesale bread bakers are going to have to de- 
clare war on this stales problem, or many of them 
are on their way to committing economic suicide. 
For a report of one man’s idea on how to wage war 
on stales, turn to the “In the Industry Spotlight” 
column on page 64 of this issue of The American 
Baker. 
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The Baker’s Problem 


HE seven large baking companies that do 
about 25% of the bread business of the 
country have now made public their earnings rec- 
ords of the past year. Higher taxes and steadily 
rising costs of production have played hob with 
the baking industry’s returns to its stockholders. 
These seven companies in 1951 earned $19,300,- 
000 net after taxes, compared with 1950 earnings 
of $23,900,000 on the same net basis. This decline 
of 19% was brought about partly by higher 
taxes and partly because increased costs have not 
been offset by advances in bread prices in most 
‘cases. The decline is the more remarkable be- 
cause it took place in the face of increases in 
dollar sales—reflecting at least some increase in 
volume of production—ranging from 7% to 12% 
and probably averaging around 10% for the group 
as a whole. The net return to these bakers on the 
Sales basis, therefore, showed a substantial drop. 
So far the Office of Price Stabilization has not 
provided any method whereby general price relief 
on bread may be obtained by the industry. Each 
time it has appeared that a specific baking indus- 
try price ceiling regulation would be approved, 


still working on a bakery regulation and the hope 
is held out that something may be forthcoming by 
late March. 

The management job in an industry that has a 
frozen price system while its major costs items are 
not under similar control is obviously a most dif- 
ficult one and the executives of the baking indus- 
try certainly merit praise for their ability to earn 
anything at all for their stockholders. 


Dramatizing the Past, Build- 
ing for the Future 
(See Story on Page 73) 


HE baking industry, and others allied with 

this largest of the food industries, should 
concentrate on influencing teenagers to choose 
commercial baking as their vocation. Many com- 
panies are already developing sales messages and 
promotions designed to do just that, in addition 
to promoting bread as the staff of life. 

One of these firms is Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
whose new movie, “The Mark of C,” tells the story 
of why America’s vitamin enriched bread is the 
best in the world. 

Anheuser-Busch believes the people who see the 
picture will not only get a better appreciation of 
the nutritional values and importance of bread 
in the everyday diet, but will come away with a 
better understanding of the baking industry— 
the research, the study and the technical improve- 
ments that have gone into making America’s bread 
what it is today. These facts and the inspiration of 
the film’s central figure might encourage young 
men to learn the baking trade, the company feels. 

‘What a man was Chris!” an Anheuser-Busch 
folder says in ranking Christopher Ludwick along 
with other great Americans. Usually when we 
think of America’s great men, we think of famous 
ones like Washington, Lincoln and Jefferson, the 
booklet points out. “. . . But America owes its 
birthright to its unheralded heroes too—men 
like Christopher Ludwick.” It was Chris’ remark- 
able spirit, untiring energy and deep love for his 
adopted country that made this immigrant one of 
the real heroes of our early Colonial days, the 
booklet emphasizes. At film presentations all over 
the country, this folder will be distributed to 
audiences, who will read statements like this: 

“It took one of the world’s youngest nations 
to make the greatest developments in baking... . 
one of the world’s oldest crafts. America’s vitamin- 
enriched bread, rolls, cakes, pies and cookies not 
only look and taste good, but they contribute 
important nutritional values, essential in our 
everyday diet. 

“.. . Though bread had been baked by man 
since the beginning of time, Christopher Ludwick, 
like so many of our forefathers in the true pio- 
neering spirit of America, was determined to 
make it better. And just as today’s bakers care- 
fully guard and maintain the highest standards 
for the bread that carries their name, Christopher 
Ludwick marked each of his loaves with his initial 
‘C.’ This was his guarantee that the bread was 
good and that he was always trying to make it 
better. The spirit of this remarkable man has been 
the keynote of America’s baking skill .. . a skill 
that has made our bread today the finest bread in 
all the world. 

The company is making this film available to 
schools, luncheon clubs, and women’s clubs, but 
the baking industry will be given the first oppor- 
tunity for the prints soon after April 1, so indus- 
try associations everywhere may schedule show- 


ings to capitalize on the boost for bread given in: 


the film. Perhaps many of the youngsters who 
will see “The Mark of ‘C’”’ in the future will come 
away with a desire to emulate Christopher Lud- 
wick, and contribute to the future of their coun- 
try by helping produce its basic food—bread. 





INDUSTRY PRICE ORDER: A price order for the 
baking industry may be issued before the end 
of March by the Office of Price Stabilization. The 
proposed order is said to include a liberal cost 
factor adjustment for bread and rolls and another 
for sweet goods. Any expectation of an early issu- 
ance of the order, however, must be tempered by 
the previous delays and false alarms since work 
on the document started some 14 months ago. 


Details on page 10 


ASBE MEETING: The latest developments in the 
technical and production phases of baking, and 
how those developments should be meshed with 
management and sales forces to insure the con- 
tinuing growth and prosperity of the industry, 
were subjects of exhaustive discussion at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, held in Chicago March 3-6. Many 
answers were suggested for solving some of the 
industry’s most pressing problems; and new tech- 
niques in the production room were reported, which 
summed up another year of progress for the man 
at the machine. This issue contains a complete 
story, by words and pictures, of the sessions. 


Details on page 14 


ARBA CONVENTION: The presentation of “Miss 
Retail Bakery Sales Girl of 1952” will be one of 
the highlights of the 1952 convention of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, to be held at 
Washington, D.C., March 16-19. Winner of the 
nationwide competition is Mrs. John E. Fisher, the 
Favorite Pastry Shop, St. Louis. Other convention 
features will be the sessions, an exhibit, a baked 
goods display and Washington visits. 


Details on page 11 


FLOUR MARKET: Wheat and flour prices ap- 
peared to be on a firmer basis in early March, ac- 
cording to George L. Gates, market editor of The 
American Baker, as prices advanced in spite of 
improved winter wheat crop prospects. A smaller 
carryover next July, substantial ownership of 
wheat by the government and heavy exports from 
these supplies also are market-influencing factors. 


For details see page 12 


THE 5-DAY WEEK: William F. Schnitzler, presi- 
dent, Bakery & Confectionery Workers Interna- 
tional Union of America, presents his views on the 
5-day week in the industry in a special article 
written exclusively for this month’s issue of The 
American Baker. He recommends conferences be- 
tween industry and union representatives to “ex- 
amine the avenues available for the betterment of 
all concerned... .” 

Details on page 72 


(Additional Spotlight Comment on Page 64) 
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Liberal Cost Factor Expected 
in Baking Industry Price Order 
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brought fo you by THE BAKERS OF AMERICA 


SUNDAY 0:00 P.M. 


Radio Station XXXX 


TIE-IN PROMOTIONS—Several styles of newspaper mats affording bakers 


a chance to tie in with the Bakers of America Program radio advertising 


have been devised by program hvadquarters, one of which is shown above. 
The mats are not to be used in any way that implies product endorsement or 
testimonial by the star appearing on any program, it is emphasized. 


“Hollywood Star Playhouse’ 
Draws Favorable Comment 


CHICAGO—More than 1,000 bakers 
assembled at NBC radio station all 
over the nation Feb. 24 to hear the 
first broadcast of the Hollywood Star 
Playhouse, sponsored by the Bakers 
of America Program. 

A closed circuit brodacast, which 
did not go out over the air, preceded 
the Playhouse production. Messages 
from Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn., J. Roy Smith, 
Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, ABA presi- 
dent, and Walter H. Hopkins, Bakers 
of America Program director, were 
contained in this broadcast for bakers. 

Mr. Scott and Mr. Smith urged all 
bakers to subscribe to the Bakers of 
America Program and to do their ut- 
most to promote the Hollywood Star 
Playhouse. A reception was held in 
Hollywood following the first broad- 
cast which starred Jane Wyman. 
Comment from bakers as transmitted 
by NBC managers and as received by 
the program staff uniformly has been 
favorable, Mr. Hopkins reports. 

“There is an evidently keen in- 
terest in the radio production,” he 
said, “and so far we have received 
nothing but enthusiastic response to 
our program. The type of suspense 
drama has the greatest appeal on 
radio today, drawing the largest aud- 
iences—made up of the consumers we 
are seeking to reach. Our own produc- 
tion promises to be one of the most 
outstanding on the air.” 

“Now we can devote more time 
to straight promotional work on a 
continuing basis. We have already 
received a steady flow of orders for 
tie-in material. We have received ads 
from members plugging the show— 
all of these being concrete evidence 
of how the bakers are using the 
radio show to promote the industry 
and their own products at the local 
level. 

“We have transmitted to program 
subscribers the themes of our com- 
mercial announcements for the next 
few shows and will keep them post- 
ed well in advance so that local ad- 
vertising may be keyed to our own 
campaigns. 

“It will be some weeks before ra- 
tings can be obtained on our audience 
but all of us are confident that we 
will show a good rating and that suc- 
ceeding weeks will record steady gains 
in the numbers of people listening to 
the baker program.” 

The fifth radio production of Holly- 
wood Star Playhouse will feature 


Alan Young, versatile actor of stage, 
screen, radio and television, on Sun- 
day, March 23. Mr. Young, whose 
talents include singing, dancing, writ- 
ing, acting and directing, will play the 
part of Ernie Evans, a U.S. mail car- 
rier, in a story entitled ‘“‘“Nor Gloom 
of Night.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABA COMMITTEES GET 
TWO NEW MEMBERS 


CHICAGO —R. H. Jennings, Jr., 
Palmetto Baking Co., Inc., Orange- 
burg, S. C., has been appointed chair- 
man of the wholesale bread branch of 
the 1952 American Bakers Assn. Con- 
vention committee, Curtiss H. Scott, 
Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, ABA 
chairman, announced recently. Mr. 
Jennings replaces B. A. Peel, Richter 
Baking Co., Corpus Christi, Texas, 
who resigned because of the press of 
business. 

George K. Batt, vice president, Du- 
gan Brothers of New Jersey, Inc., 
Newark, N. J., has been appointed to 
the national affairs committee of the 
ABA. The annual convention of the 
ABA will be held Oct. 18-22 at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 








WASHINGTON—A baking indus- 
try order said to contain a liberal cost 
factor adjustment on a national basis 
—one for bread and rolls and another 
for sweet goods—may be issued by 
the Office of Price Stabilization be- 
fore the end of this month. 

The cost adjustment factor will be 
applicable to a 1949 base price and 
will also contain a special adjustment 
provision for low end sellers who 
were caught with competitively low 
prices during the base period selected. 
These low end sellers would be au- 
thorized to bring their base period 
frozen price into line before taking 
the adjustment factor. 

It is now planned to put the actual 
administration of the order under the 
supervision of OPS field offices, but 
it is also expected that most of the 
more difficult administrative cases 
will be referred to the national office 
for decision. 

The draft of the order is now ex- 
pected to clear OPS working levels 
of the Food Division for approval by 
food price chief George Mehren, who 
has left the city on a 10-day field 
trip. According to observations of OPS 
activity, it seems probable that the 
OPS clearance committee would de- 
fer final approval of the order until 
Mr. Mehren returns, which would put 
the earliest approval date at the end 
of the week of March 16. 

If the OPS policy chiefs do not find 
any flaws in the order or any grave 
departure from OPS over-all policy, 
it is possible that they will give an 
okay when Mr. Mehren returns. 

It may be too much to expect, how- 
ever, that the front office of the 
price agency will immediately pitch 
into consideration of the order. At 
this time the top legal staff and the 
price administrator’s immediate office 
will be engaged in the hearings on the 
extension of the Defense Production 
Act before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

OPS officials say that much credit 
should be given to John Koetting, 
Fehr Baking Co., Houston, Texas, 
who came back here on call after the 
first baking order was derailed. OPS 
officials at the working level say that 
Mr. Koetting obtained a much better 





AIB Baking School Has Openings 


in Course; Graduates in Demand 


CHICAGO — The American Insti- 
tute of Baking’s School of Baking has 
openings for students and has report- 
ed a strong demand for graduates. 

The end of the “GI Bill’ for most 
veterans has cut down the number of 
student applicants, many of whom 
were turned away during the last sev- 
eral years because of lack of facili- 
ties to meet the big demand. 

Now, however, AIB reports that 
situation is changed. It also reports 
that at present the school is receiving 
10 requests for graduates to every 
graduate available. 

Registration in class 61 at the 
school is 36, and more are needed to 
break even on the program. Ten or 12 
more students would make an ideal 
class. 

The regular 20-week class No. 62 
will open Aug. 4 and run through 
Dec. 19. There are a “considerable 
number of vacancies” in the class, 
AIB reports. 

The educational advisory commit- 


tee of AIB met at the institute March 
7 to review plans for 1952 and 1953. 
One of the important items consid- 
ered was participation by the insti- 
tute in a bakery management course 
in connection with the summer school 
on management at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Members of the committee are Har- 
old S. Mitchell, Swift & Co., Chicago; 
Ellis Baum, Continental Baking Co., 
Inc., New York; Robert W. Brooks, 
Fleischmann Division, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York; Don F. 
Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., New- 
ark, N.J. B. W. Fairbanks, American 
Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago; 
Bernard E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich.; Arthur 
Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., New 
York; John E. Morrill, Union Machine 
Co., Joliet, Ill.; Peter G. Pirrie, Bak- 
ers Weekly, New York; Charles J. 
Regan, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Inc., Chicago, and Robert M. Woods, 
Woods Bakeries, Evanston, IIl. 
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cost adjustment factor than was be- 
lieved possible. 

If the baking industry price order 
is issued by April 1, it will represent 
the end of 14 months of draftsman. 
ship by the price agency. 

It is about the oldest order in the 
OPS workshop. 

Bakers may remember that there 
have been previous false alarms over 
the issuance of this order; it was 
even forecast that the terms of the 
order would be disclosed to bakers 
attending the American Bakers Assn, 
convention in Chicago last October, 

Much water has gone over the dam 
since that time, industry observers 
here say as they recall the failure of 
previous predictions. These officials 
in government and the baking indus- 
try are calling attention to the pos- 
sible significance of an order slated 
for issue April 1—widely known as 
All Fools Day. 


BREAC IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Michigan Flour 
Enrichment Law 
Unconstitutional 


LANSING, MICH.—Proposed Mich- 
igan legislation to require vitamin | 
enrichment of white bread and flour 
was ruled unconstitutional March 4 
by Frank G. Millard, state attorney 
general. 

A compulsory flour’ enrichment 
bill, similar to laws in effect in many 
other states and widely supported by 
women’s organizations in Michigan, 
has been approved by the Michigan 
House of Representatives and is pend- 
ing in the state Senate. 

In an opinion obtained by Sen. 
Elmer R. Porter, Blissfield Republi- 
can, the state attorney general held 
that the state legislature can only 
dictate the elements of food products 
to prevent fraud upon the public. He 
found no fraud in selling white flour 
or bread without vitamin enrichment. 

“Everybody knows,” he said, “that 
white flour does not contain all the 
elements that are found in whole 
wheat flour. Everybody knows that 
white bread is deficient in certain ele- 
ments. Nobody thinks when he buys 
a loaf of white bread that he is ob- 
taining those elements.” 

Mr. Millard’s opinion said the effect 
of the legislation would be to pro- 
hibit the sale of white flour and 
white bread, which he described as 
“harmless articles of commerce and 
legitimate articles of food.” 

Ser. Porter said that Canadian law 
forbids the enrichment of any food 
with synthetic vitamins. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLORIDA BAKING STUDENTS 
SEE CAKE DEMONSTRATION 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Ray Thel- 
en, New York, and Buddy Haager, 
Atlanta, both with the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., Tt 
recently conducted instruction and 
demonstration classes in cake baking 
at Florida State University here. 

Students majoring in the baking 
science and management and in the 
restaurant and hotel managemell 
school participated in the experr 
mental baking laboratory and in the 
dining hall bakery. 
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Frank W. Cooley, Jr. 


F. W. COOLEY NEW EDITOR 
OF THE AMERICAN BAKER 


MINNEAPOLIS — At a recent 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the Miller Publishing Co., publisher 
of the business magazines serving 
the baking, milling and commercial 
feeding industries, Frank W. Cooley, 
Jr., was named editor of The Ameri- 
can Baker magazine. 

W. E. Lingren, well known through- 
out the baking industry and member 
of several industry committees, will 
continue as editor-in-chief and adver- 
tising sales executive for the publi- 
cation, while Donald Neth, editorial 
assistant on the publication for over 
a year, was promoted to be assistant 
editor. 

Mr. Cooley joined the Miller Pub- 
lishing organization five years ago, 
becoming assistant editor in 1950. He 
is a graduate of the journalism school, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
and held several positions in the pub- 
lic relations and magazine publishing 
fields prior to joining The American 
Baker. Following the war, and service 
with a parachute infantry division in 
Europe, he published the only four- 
color magazine permitted in Germany 
in 1945-46. 

Mr. Neth, also a graduate of the 
Minnesota school of journalism, 
joined the Miller Company after five 
years with a Minnesota newspaper 
and three years with the U.S. Army 
air force. All three men.are members 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry and other baking industry 
organizations. 

Milton B. Kihlstrum continues as 
managing editor of the publication. 
Carroll K. Michener is executive edi- 
tor of all Miller Publishing Co. prop- 
erties. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ARTHUR T. COAKLEY 
JOINS PILLSBURY MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Arthur T. Coak- 
ley, considered one of the country’s 
prominent authorities on cake donut 
mixes, has joined the bakery mix de- 
partment of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
George S. Pillsbury, company vice 
president in charge of bakery sales. 
Mr. Coakley, well known to bakers 
in the East and Middle West, comes 
to Pillsbury with nearly 30 years’ 
experience in the doughnut and bak- 
ery mix business. 

He will act as a special sales rep- 
resentative for Pillsbury cake dough- 
nut and bakery mixes. 





THE AMERICAN 


St. Louis Salesgirl 
Wins Nationwide 
ARBA Contest 


CHICAGO—A St. Louis sales girl, 
Mrs. John E. (Irene) Fisher, of the 
Favorite Pastry Shop has been chosen 
the winner of the American Retail 
Bakers Association’s nationwide prize 
contest to select a “Miss Retail Bak- 
ery Sales Girl of 1952.” 

An attractive and petite 30-year- 
old mother, Mrs. Fisher’s contest let- 
ter and win- 
ning jingle was 
given the first- 
prize award by 
a Committee 2 
of Judges, rep- | 
resenting the 
bakery trade 
press, after 
carefully read- 
ing entries 
from sales girls all over the United 
States. Miss Helga Judicke, a sales 
girl at Judicke’s Bakery, Bayonne, 
N.J., was awarded the second prize; 
Mrs. Cecelia M. Penney, the Mohican 
Market, Quincy, Mass., was awarded 
the third prize; Miss Rica Stratton, 
Knaapen’s Bakery, Inc., Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis., won fourth prize, and 
Miss Carol Jane Polunsky, Syl’s Bak- 
ery, San Angelo, Texas, was awarded 
the fifth prize. 

Mrs. Fisher’s first prize includes a 
7-day trip to Washington, D. C., for 
the ARBA national convention and 
exhibition, March 16-19, a smart 
spring wardrobe by Nardis of Dallas, 
two Barbara Carol knit dresses, a 
Benham original cocktail dress, an 
evening gown, a complete set of 
Holeproof lingerie, a matched set of 
airplane luggage, and a fitted Evans 
handbag and Evans “Carryall” even- 
ing case. 

Although Mrs. Fisher was chosen 
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Sen. E,. M. Dirksen 


by the judges solely on the basis of 
her letter and prize-winning jingle, 
a personal interview following her se- 
lection quickly established that she 
“has the appearance and pleasing per- 
sonality to reflect great credit on the 
thousands of retail bakery sales girls 
she will represent at the ARBA Con- 
vention in Washington, D. C.,” the as- 
sociation said. 

Tentative plans call for appearances 
of “Miss Retail Bakery Sales Girl’ 
at an exciting round of events from 
the moment she steps off the plane at 
the Washington airport until she 
leaves for home five days later. In- 
cluded in these events are TV and 
radio appearances, receptions, cock- 
tail parties and tours of the city, 
climaxed and concluded by the ARBA 
banquet and ball at Washington’s 
luxrious Shoreham Hotel the evening 
of March 19. 

One of the events will be the pre- 
sentation of a silver loving cup to 
“Miss Retail Bakery Sales Girl of 
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Frank J. Torrens 


1952” by the president of the ARBA 
at the President’s Reception. 

Viewing the results of this nation- 
wide sales girl contest as a whole, the 
ARBA contest committee stated that 
it was highly pleased with the list of 
winners and ‘“‘only wished there were 
prizes enough for all the hundreds 
of excellent entries. The contest 
proves that America’s retail bakery 
sales girls are as witty and wise as 
they are pretty and pleasant.” 

The program committee for the 
ARBA national convention and ex- 
hibition has announced that Frank J. 
Torrens, The Brolite Co., New York, 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, will introduce Sen., 
Everett M. Dirksen, of Illinois, as 
keynote speaker for the convention’s 
March 17 session. 

Mr. Torrens was chosen because 
Sen. Dirksen is appearing on the con- 
vention program under the auspices 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry. 





FTC Clamps Down 
on W. D. Dunkle’s 
Bread “Contests” 


WASHINGTON — Initial findings 
by Federal Trade Commission hear- 
ing examiner William L. Pack will 
require the American Business Coun- 
sellors, Inc. of 672 S. La Fayette 
Park Place, Los Angeles, and its 
president, William Donald Dunkle, 
to stop representing that they con- 
duct competitive contests to deter- 
mine the relative quality of prod- 
ucts of different wholesale bakeries. 

The respondents in this case have 
been trading under the name of the 
American Bakers Council and are 
now doing business as the Independ- 
ent Bakers Council of America. 

The activities of these operators 
has been attacked by the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. and led to the re- 
cent hearings by the FTC which 
has resulted in the above findings. 

Under the provisions of the initial 
decision, the respondents would be 
prohibited from “representing or sup- 
plying to others the means of repre- 
senting, that competitive contests 


are conducted by or at their in- 
stance to determine the relative qual- 
ity or merit of products of differ- 
ent bakers or that any particular 
product has been awarded a prize 


or other distinction in a competitive 
contest conducted by or at their 
instance. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
N.Y. STRIKE THREAT EASES 


NEW YORK —A settlement was 
reached March 5 between the drivers’ 
union and a group of 12 bakeries who 
make 80% of the rye and pumper- 
nickel in the metropolitan area. The 
new agreement calls for a five-day 
week for drivers, salesmen and route 
drivers, instead of six and a boost 
from the present weekly base pay 
of $55 to $60. The new agreement 
runs for three years and is expected 
to require the hiring of from 80 to 
100 new workers. The union had 
threatened a strike, although no dead- 
line was set. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUNSHINE BISCUIT 
WORKERS ON STRIKE 

NEW YORK—An estimated 2,000 
bakers, packers and other production 
personnel went on strike against the 
main plant of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
Long Island City, at midnight March 
11. The strike began when 800 night- 
shift workers walked out. The strik- 
ers are seeking wage increases and 
a welfare plan. 

Sunshine employees were scheduled 
to meet Merch 12 to hear a negotia- 
tors’ report and take a strike vote. A 
company offer of 5.3¢ an hour wage 
increase and a welfare plan was re- 
jected by the union which is reported 
seeking a 14¢ advance. 














Promulgation of 
Bread Standards 
Seen This Month 


WASHINGTON — Final promulga- 
tion of the bread standards is expect- 
ed within the month, according to in- 
formed government sources. 

Tentative definitions and standards 
of identity for six classes of breads 
and rolls or buns were published Aug. 
8, 1950, in the Federal Register. Ex- 
ceptions to the proposed standards 
were filed with the government by 
several interested parties and the 
Food and Drug Administration has 
been studying these briefs for more 
than a year. The standards are now 
in their final form and are in the 
hands of Oscar Ewing, Federal Secur- 
ity Administrator, who is expected to 
sign them this month. Following pub- 
lication in the Federal Register, the 
standards will become effective 90 
days hence. 

All bakers doing business in inter- 
state commerce will be governed by 
the standards, as will those bakers 
operating in several states who adopt 
federal standards automatically or by 
separate statute. 

It is understood that the bread 
standards in their final form will 
omit polyoxyethylene emulsifiers and 
similar bread “softeners.” 
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Wheat Gains Despite 


Wheat and flour prices appeared to 
be approaching a more stable level 
in early March after a period of un- 
certainty during the previous month. 
This was indicated by upward move- 
ment of both cash and futures mar- 
kets in the face of reports of greatly 
improved winter wheat crop pros- 
pects and a temporary lull in export 
trade. The influence of the govern- 
ment’s price support program is due 
for more attention as the final months 
of the 1951-52 wheat marketing year 
approach, with indications that a 
large share of the potential carryover 
will be owned by the government. An 
official appraisal of the wheat out- 
look now confirms the view expressed 
earlier that the carryover will be 
well below last year’s level. 

A comparison of wheat and flour 
values between approximately the 
same dates in early March and early 
February shows that nearby futures 
gained 1%@2'%¢ while cash wheat 
prices slipped fractions of a cent at 
the various markets. Spring wheat 
flour values in early March were 15¢ 
lower, while southwesterns were un- 
changed. 


BAKERS BUY FLOUR 
AT LOWER LEVELS 


Moderate easiness in wheat values, 
coupled with some sharply competi- 
tive sales drives, enabled bakers to 
book forward supplies of spring wheat 
flour during February at substantial 
reductions from earlier prices. Flour 
sold during this period moved to a 
large extent at the lowest levels of 
the crop year. Buying activity in hard 
winter wheat flours meanwhile, was 
relatively light. Bakers’ requirements 
for April and May supplies of south- 
westerns was considered large and 
was classed an important potential 
factor in support of wheat values. 


WINTER WHEAT CROP 
OUTLOOK IMPROVED 


Prospects for a large southwest- 
ern winter wheat crop were consid- 
erably improved by receipt of gen- 
erous moisture over a major portion 
of the area. Even before the late 
February storms which brought rain 
and snow to previously dry sections, 
the crop outlook for the Southwest 
in general was termed “good to ex- 
cellent” by crop observers. However, 
with added moisture, conditions in 
early March were ideal in important 
producing sections and much im- 
proved elsewhere. An exception was 
Texas, where southern and western 
areas remained dry. No new official 
forecasts of production have been is- 
sued, but these developments help 
support the tentative estimate of 918 
million bushels of winter wheat. 


300 MILLION-BUSHEL 
CARRYOVER FORECAST 


The USDA, in an official review of 
the wheat outlook, forecasts disap- 
pearance of wheat for the current 
crop year at 1,115 million bushels, 
the largest since 1948. This total con- 
templates domestic disappearance of 
715 millicn bushels and exports of 
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400 million bushels. The carryover 
into the new crop year starting July 
1, 1952, would be 300 million bushels, 
according to these USDA calculations. 
However, some sources within USDA 
predict exports will reach 425 million 
bushels, which would possibly lop an- 
other 25 million bushels off the carry- 
over. Last year the carryover was 
396 million bushels. Probably even 
more significant than the smaller 
carryover itself is the portion of the 
remainder which will be owned by 
the government. USDA declares that 
between 160 and 185 million bushels 
of the total will be in government 
hands at the end of the crop year. 
This is somewhat less than 60% of 
the total. USDA adds this comment: 
“This would leave 115 to 140 million 
bushels of ‘free’ wheat, which would 
be sufficient for domestic and export 
needs until the new crop is available 
in quantity.” 


REDUCTION IN CCC 
HOLDINGS INDICATED 


While the USDA’s assurances of 
sufficient “free’’ supplies are encour- 
aging to the bearish side of the mar- 
ket, the conclusion is somewhat hard 
to pin down from available reports 
on government grain ownership and 
potential ownership. A total of 210 
million bushels of 1951 wheat was 
put under loan before the Jan. 31 
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deadline. On that date, CCC reported 
inventories—wheat already owned by 
CCC as a result of loan defaults on 
previous crops—at 126.5 million bush- 
els. It showed, at the same time, the 
amount of 1951 wheat held under 
loan at 153 million bushels, indicat- 
ing redemptions through January of 
57 million bushels. Thus, the total of 
wheat owned by CCC and that which 
potentially will be owned by the 
agency as of Jan. 31 was 279.5 mil- 
lion bushels—about 100 million more 
than USDA expects to own at the 
end of the crop year. 


AGENCY RENEWS 
EXPORT OFFERS 


This reduction can come about in 
two ways: Sales from CCC stocks 
and further loan redemptions before 
producer notes fall due April 30. The 
first is probable; the latter possible 
but only if wheat prices advance 
enough to make it profitable for pro- 
ducers to do so. The second means of 
reducing stocks—sales of CCC sup- 
plies—is likely to occur’ mainly 
through the avenue of exports. After 
more than a year of offering no 
wheat to the private trade for ex- 
port, CCC in February renewed these 
offers. Also, shipments to some coun- 
tries are handled directly from CCC 
stocks under aid programs. Require- 
ments of these programs undoubtedly 
were taken into account by USDA 
in arriving at its export and carry- 
over predictions. 

Since there is no way to guess how 
much 1951 loan wheat will ultimately 
wind up in CCC hands, it may be 
concluded that the USDA forecast is 
based mainly on prospects of reduc- 
ing its holdings through exports. 
Thus, if export demand is met to 
a large extent by drawing on govern- 
ment wheat supplies, demand for 
wheat from the “free’’ supply will be 
correspondingly reduced—a_ prime 
bearish factor. Whether the export 
estimate will be achieved will depend 
on how severe competition from Can- 
ada becomes after the Great Lakes 
open. 





Summary of Flour Quotations 


March 8 flour quotations, 
prompt delivery: 


in sacks of 100 Ib. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago 
Gepte Gem DOGO 2c cccccecctouss 5.75 @5.91 
Spring high gluten .....ccccocces ee Lae 
Grins GMeTt .ccccccccccccsvcvece oe fe 
Grint PimMERPE cc cccccevesseses 5.65@5.84 
Spring first clear .....-.ceccccecs 5.35 @5.65 


Hard winter short 5.65@5.89 


Hard winter standard ........... 5.55 @5.74 
Hard winter first clear ......... 4.85@4.94 
Soft winter short patent ........ 7.19@7.25 
Soft winter standard ........... 5.75 @6.55 
Soft winter straight ............ eee Te 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.82@6.35 
Cee ME ns oar ckbbwd sw ene 5.20@5.35 
Bye Gees, GOFE ccccvceccdsceceus 4.34@5.00 

New York 
Gepins DI GORA ccccvicscucss 6.48@6.62 
GE ME cee ccccesccsvenacase SS eo 
ee ere ee 6.23@6.37 
ee ee Cee... wewereneaneneee 5.90@6.20 
Base Winter GGTE oc ccccceccsces 6.20@6.33 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.00@6.13 
Hard winter first clear ......... ee ee 
Soft winter short patent ........ SS 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.90@6.25 
Soft winter first clear .......... aoa wee 
..f§ “2 eae ee ee 5.75@5.90 
PO Gem, GOP ccccowvevsveswcses coe? coe 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
teenie «sees ae «0s -@.. 
5.84@5.88 co coe * coc cee CHORES 
5.69 @5.75 @ ---@6.10 6.33@6.39 
5.59@5.65 ...@... ...@6.00 6.25@6.28 
5.35 @5.75 me Pee ---@5.80 6.13@6.15 
---@... 5.50@5.65 ---@5.80 oo. 
---@... 5.40@5.50 ---@5.65 6.15@6.17 

ws 4.25@4.60 ---@5.30 5.88@5.90 
ooe@ 7.15 @7.45 --@6.60 6.38@6.40 

oo « oMscs eveOb exe _aediicec 

~~ 5.60@5.70 ...@5.70 6.18@6.20 
rr. 2 — = ---@4.90 5.13@5.15 
5.25@5.33 coe@® cee -»--@5.82 5.90@5.93 
4.15 @4.33 aoc wos -+»-@4.82 4.90@4.92 
Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
6.50@6.60 6.53@6.62 6.27@6.46 6.10@6.30 
6.35@6.45 6.38@6.47 6.12@6.53 6.00@6.20 
6.20@6.30 6.28@6.37 6.02@6.33 5.85@6.05 
6.00@6.20 5.97@6.22 5.92@6.21 5.75@5.95 
6.15@6.25 6.22@6.32 5.84@6.43 5.80@5.90 
6.10@6.20 6.02@6.12 5.79@6.33 5.60@5.75 
20c ove ooo@ cece ccs ccs SBFUUaSe 
soo” «oc ccc ---@... 5.85@6.15 
cooMeen set QGics «ti @ese SRC 
ose cas. cock v0 -@... 4.65@4.95 
5.75@5.85 ...@... 6.58@5.76 -@. 
eve cae --@... 4.58@5.01 -@. 


1952 SUPPORT RATE 
GETS CONSIDERATION 


Offsetting these possibilities is the 
indication that more market senti- 
ment is developing on the bullish side. 
The early March advance in spite 
of promising winter wheat crop de- 
velopments seems to demonstrate 
this. The prospective 1952 support 
program is becoming a factor in price 
developments, which may explain the 
recent firmness, along with the ex. 
pected small carryover. New crop 
futures at times have been as much 
as 10¢ bu. below the expected 1952 
loan rate, a situation which could 
very well attract long investment 
interest. Crop developments, mean- 
while, will continue to influence price 
changes, and any threat of severe 
reduction in present prospects un- 
doubtedly would serve to strengthen 
prices. 
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Baking Firms’ Net 
Down Sharply as 
Sales Climb in "51 


Six large chain baking companies 
recorded higher net sales during 1951, 
but in most cases the net income fig- 
ures plunged to well below 1950 
profits. 

Most of the companies blamed the 
drop in profits on continued increases 
in production and ingredient costs, 
unrelieved by price boosts because of 
the general freeze on industry sell- 
ing prices by the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation. 

Comparative 1951 and 1950 sales 
and profit figures for the six com- 
panies follow: 
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1951 Sales ......... $100,607,186 
1950 Sales ......... 88,229,198 
1951 Proat ......... 5,509,293 
BGG Promt .....<.:. 6,477,822 
CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
1951 Sales ......... $170,187,363 
Pee 155,182,652 
££. <a 4,622,145 
1950 Profit ......... 5,673,516 
GENERAL BAKING CO. 
1951 Sales ......... $114,205,199 
1950 Sales ......... 106,775,985 
BRen Pret ......... 2,620,179 
1950 Profit ......... 3,172,314 
INTERSTATE BAKERIES CORP. 
BORe Galee 2... css. $70,005,338 
BGGe Wales ......... 56,685,615 
1951 Profit ......... 1,920,678 
Beee WU occ cccs. 2,533,450 
PURITY BAKERIES CORP. 
1951 Sales ......... $81,939,718 
fe 715,315,180 
BOR WOME ...n ccwces 2,629,154 
er 2,879,100 
WARD BAKING CO. 
1951 Sales ......... $91,121,161 
1950 Sales ......... 85,397,364 
1951 Profit ......... 2,216,526 
Pe NOE cassis cs 3,139,350 
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Driver-Salesmen 
May Get Wage Hike 
Under New Ruling 


WASHINGTON—A 4% to 10% up- 
ward adjustment over base period 
wages is allowed for driver-salesmen 
in the baking industry under General 
Wage Regulation 20. The new ruling 
permits the application of Regulations 
6 and 8 to commission earnings— 
they formerly applied only to fixed 
salary rates. 

The base period used in figuring 
commission adjustments may be (1) 
the first regular payroll period ending 
on or after Jan. 15, 1950, or (2) 
all payroll periods ending during 
the six months preceding and six 
months following Jan. 1, 1950, or 
(3) all payroll periods ending during 
the calendar year 1950. Regulation 6 
applies a 10% upward revision, Regu- 
lation 8 allows for adjustment based 
on cost of living figures, and requires 
a smaller raise. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERCK & CO. EARNINGS 
UP; SALES SET RECORD 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Net earnings of 
Merck & Co., Inc., in 1951 increased 
11% on a sales gain of 28%, accord- 
ing to George W. Merck, chairman 
of the board. 

The company’s annual report to 
stockholders shows net income after 
taxes for 1951 of $12,509,000, or $1.62 
a common share, compared with $11,- 
277,000, or $1.49 a share in 1950. 
Sales of $120,269,000 in 1951 were 
the largest in the company’s history 
and compared with the previous rec- 
ord of $94,093,000 in 1950. Including 
the sales results of the company’s 
wholly owned Canadian subsidiary, 
total sales in 1951 rose to about $130 
million. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS NET 
DROPS TO $2.74 SHARE 


NEW YORK—Consolidated net in- 
come of Standard Brands, Inc., and 
subsidiaries operating in the U.S. dur- 
ing the calendar year 1951 amounted 
to $9,463,672, equivalent to $2.74 a 
share after preferred dividend re- 
quirements. That figure compares 
with $10,172,980, or $2.96 a share for 
the previous calendar year. In both 
periods 3,174,527 shares of common 
stock were outstanding. 

Net sales of the company and do- 
mestic subsidiaries totaled $342,928,- 
989, a gain of $41,497,281 over the 
1950 total of $301,431,708. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COSTS, TAXES CUT INTO 
CAMPBELL TAGGART NET 


DALLAS—Net sales of Campbell 
Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., for 
1951 totaled $100,607,186, an increase 
ot $12,377,988 over the sales of the 
Previous year. Sales in 1950 totaled 
$88,229,198. A portion of the increase 
was attributable to increases in sell- 
ing prices and the rest to increased 
consumer acceptance in the areas 
Served, J. W. Carence, chairman of 
the board, said in his report to stock- 
holders. 

Net income for the year was $5,- 
509,293, $968,529 less than the 1950 

of $6,477,822. Earnings per 

share on the company’s stock were 
$7.34 as compared with $8.61 in 1950. 
decrease in profit was due to in- 
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creases in the cost of labor and ma- 
terials and taxes, Mr. Carence said. 

Profits for the year before income 
taxes came to $12,836,893. This figure 
in 1950 was $11,542,022. Total income 
taxes for 1951 (including both federal 
and state) exceeded by $2,263,400 the 
amount for 1950. Dividends paid in 
1951 totaled $5 per share, the same 
as in 1950. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KROGER SALES UP 


CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the first four-week pe- 
riod ending Jan. 26, 1952, totaled $78,- 
347,729, an increase of 7% over sales 
of $72,991,000 for the corresponding 
4-week period a year ago. Average 
number of Kroger stores in operation 
during the period was 1,977, com- 
pared with 2,049 stores during the 
1951 first period, a decrease of 4%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GENERAL BAKING REPORTS 


HIGHEST SALES IN HISTORY 


NEW YORK—tThe General Baking 
Co., baker of Bond bread, has re- 
ported net sales of $114,205,199, high- 
est in the company’s history, and net 
profit, after provision for federal 
taxes, of $2,620,179 for the year end- 
ed Dec. 29, 1951. These figures com- 
pare with sales of $106,775,985 and 
profit, after taxes, of $3,172,314 in the 
previous year. 

Net earnings were equal to $1.24 
per common share, after payment of 
$8 per preferred share, George L. 
Morrison, president, told the stock- 
holders in the annual report. In 1950, 
net income was equal to $1.59 per 
share of outstanding common stock, 
after payment of preferred dividends. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN BAKERIES CO. 
REPORTS DROP IN INCOME 


ATLANTA, GA.—The American 
Bakeries Co. for 52 weeks ending 
Dec. 29, 1951, reports net income of 
$1,970,119 after all charges and fed- 
eral income and other taxes. This 
amounts to $3.34 per share on the 
common stock of the company. 

In the preceding year the baking 
company reported a net income of 
$2,650,090, which was equivalent to 
$4.49 a share. 

Sales for the year showed an in- 
crease both in poundage and dollar 
amount over the previous year, C. S. 
Broeman, president, said in his mes- 
sage to stockholders. 
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PURITY BAKING NET DIPS 
SLIGHTLY AS SALES RISE 


CHICAGO—Consolidated net earn- 
ings for Purity Bakeries Corp. for 
the year 1951 were $2,629,154 on net 
sales of $81,939,718, according to the 
recent report of stockholders by 
Lewis A. Cushman, chairman of the 
board and president of Purity. 

Despite the increased sales, net 
income dropped slightly. Earnings 
were $3.27 a share of outstanding 
stock compared to $2,879,100 or $3.58 
a share in 1950. Net sales in the pre- 
ceding year were $75,315,180. Divi- 
dends totaling $2.40 a share were 
paid during the year. 

Mr. Cushman reported that the 
Jamaica, N.Y., and Chicago cake 
plants were closed during the year 
to avoid further operating losses. 
Property has been purchased adja- 
cent to the Nashville, Tenn., plant 
to afford room for plant expansion, 
and a cake plant is being built in 
Memphis, Tenn., to replace a rented 
plant in that city. 
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U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR FEBRUARY, 1952 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 


for approximately 74% of U.S. wheat flour output.) 




















February, January, February, 
1952 1952 1951 

TE SRE ae 1,997,390 2,403,165  _—-2,013,820 
I i og os kcccsace 1,141,815 1,343,648 1,125,332 
Interior Northwest ............ 1,874,712 2,075,812 1,904,923 
NORTHWEST .................... 3,016,527 3,419,460 3,030,255 
Kansas City ...............000- 1,233,722 1,554,021 1,324,222 
Interior Southwest ............ 3,852,694 4,552,706 3,999,969 
a 5,086,416 6,106,727 —«5,324,191 
Seattle-Tacoma ................ 882,434 980,905 711,046 
i A a a 329,475 350,639 276,902 
Interior North Pacific ......... 216,741 256,292 186,283 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST ......... 1,428,650 1,587,836 1,174,231 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST ..... 2,218,264 2,443,882 2,036,957 
ae 13,742,247 15,961,070 ‘13,579,449 

Percent of U.S. total... ck cccccee 73.2 74.4 72.4 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATE, U.S. ...... 18,773,500 21,292,800 —-18,762,000 





INTERSTATE NET INCOME 
DROPS TO $1,920,678 


KANSAS CITY—Net income of 
$1,920,678 is reported by Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. for the 52-week fiscal 
year ended Dec. 29, 1951, after de- 
preciation and interest and after pro- 
vision of $2,785,000 for federal income 
and excess profits taxes. This is equal, 
after dividends on 75,000 shares pre- 
ferred stock, to $2.55 a share of com- 
mon stock, and compares to net in- 
come of $2,533,450 for the 52-week 
fiscal year 1950, equal after dividends 
on 75,000 shares preferred stock, to 
$3.55 share common stock. 

Profit before taxes in 1951 was 
$4,705,678, compared with $4,683,450 
in 1950. 

Net sales for the 52-week 1951 to- 
taled $70,005,338 (includes sales of 
the Buffalo, N.Y., and Milwaukee, 
Wis., plants acquired during the 
year), against $56,685,615 for the 52- 
week year 1950. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VACUUM FILTER MFG. CO. 


APPOINTS SAMUEL NUTTER 


CHICAGO — Appointment of Sam- 
uel Nutter as assistant sales man- 
ager of the Vacuum Filter Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, has been announced by Earl 
A. Butt, Jr., president of the firm. 

Mr. Nutter has been associated with 
the baking industry and its allied 
trades in the Chicago area for the 
past five years. Previous to his join- 
ing Vacuum Filter, he was associated 
with the Pepperidge Farms Co. He 
has also served as representative In- 
has also served as representative of 
International Milling Co. and Bakers 
Review. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GOPHER GRINDERS ADDS 
THREE REPRESENTATIVES 


ANOKA, MINN.—Three new sales 
representatives for band slicing 
blades have been announced by Haryl 
C. Simmons, president of Gopher 
Grinders, Anoka, Minn. 

Joe M. Whitson Equipment Co. has 
been named as representative of 
Gopher Grinders in Colorado, New 
Mexico, western Kansas and western 
Nebraska. 

Roy G. Williams, Portland, will rep- 
resent the firm in Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho. 

Scott Equipment Co., San Fran- 
cisco and Pasadena, Cal., has been 
appointed representative in California 
and Arizona. 





Engineers’ Meeting 
Again Features 
Baked Foods Show 


CHICAGO—Over 4,000 samples of 
all types of bread, cakes, cookies, cof- 
fee cakes, doughnuts and pies were 
displayed in the East Lounge of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in one of the 
annual features of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers meeting. 


William L. Grewe, International 
Milling Co., Lincoln, Ill., was again 
chairman of the baked foods display 
committee, assisted by Henri R. Dutz, 
now connected with the service divi- 
sion of the U.S. Air Force at Dayton, 
Ohio, as assistant chairman. Others 
on the committee were J. E. Craw- 
ford, Kraft Foods Co.; Karl Fromm, 
American Molasses Co.; W. H. Hauck; 
Roy Kroll, Rogers Bros. Food Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc.; William H. Laug, Wes- 
son Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.; W. R. 
Mattson Brolite Co.; Lloyd R. Merrill, 
General Mills. Inc., and J. J. Viskocil, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., all of 
Chicago. 


New Packaging Featured 


The bakery products, displaying 
many new varieties and also several 
noteworthy new styles of packaging, 
were donated by bakeries all over 
the country. Following the closing of 
the display, the products were turned 
over to the Salvation Army for local 
consumption. 

In addition to the bakeries, the 
following allied firms cooperated in 
collecting the display: 

American Machine & Foundry Co.; 
American Maize Products Co.; Ameri- 
can Molasses Co.; Anetsberger Bros., 
Inc.; Anheuser - Busch, Inc.; Basic 
Foods Sales Corp.; Borden Co.; Bow- 
man Dairy Co.; Brolite Co.; Bryo Co.; 
Chapman & Smith Co.; Chicago Met- 
allic Mfg. Co.; Doughnut Corporation 
of America; Durkee Famous Foods; 
Ekco Products Co.; Federal Yeast 
Co.; General Mills, Inc.; Internation- 
al Milling Co.; Lever Bros.; Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co.; National Yeast Corp.; 
Nulomoline Co.; Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; 
Procter & Gamble Co.; Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co.; Reynolds 
Metals Co.; Rogers Bros. Food Prod- 
ucts Co.; Standard Brands, Inc.; 
Swift & Co.; Vernon C. Usher, Inc.; 
Waxide Paper Co.; Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co.; Wilson & Co. 
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CHICAGO—Continued production 
of the high quality bread the nation 
is receiving today, a continuation of 
research and the development of 
technical know-how to afford an even 
better product in the future were 
pledged by the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers here this week. 

Meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel for its 28th annual meeting, 
the society heard Earl B. Cox, Helms 
Bakeries, Inc., Los Angeles, president, 
emphasize that the production man is 
responsible for 68¢ out of every dol- 
lar the consumer spends on baked 
foods. 

“Tt behooves us all to strive for a 
better product and to develop im- 
proved equipment, use of ingredients 
and production methods that will lead 
to an ever-better loaf of bread,” Mr. 
Cox told the capacity audience at 
the opening session March 3. 

In addition to a growing delegation 
to the convention from Canada, rep- 
resentatives from Hawaii, Bermuda 
and South Africa were on hand to 
learn from the baking industry’s pro- 
duction experts. 

ASBE Purpose 

“The ASBE’s one great purpose 
is to contribute to the greater de- 
velopment of the baking industry,” 
Mr. Cox said. ‘The production of 
the country’s baked foods is in the 
hands of specialized, highly trained 
men and women to whom baking is a 
life work and who work constantly 
for improvement in baked foods. 

“We are engaged in an essential 
profession—one which is as old as 
man. Each new problem is a chal- 
lenge we have to meet.” 

The ASBE president said the bak- 
ing industry and the production men 
need more imagination and glamour 
in their daily life, comparing the pro- 
duction superintendent to a coach 
“of a team of co-workers.” His skill 
in welding them together is the cri- 
terion of his ability, Mr. Cox said, in 
stressing that the industry’s crying 
need today is for “those above-the- 
average co-workers who will put out 
that extra effort.” 


Membership Gain 

The society is continuing to show 
a net gain in membership each year, 
Victor E. Marx, secretary-treasurer, 
said in his annual report to the mem- 
bers. Current membership totals 
2,486. Mr. Marx also read the names 
of 14 members who had died during 
the year, with membership rising in 
tribute. 

Following an outline of the week’s 
program by L. P. Kenney, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, 
program chairman, two guest speak- 
ers from the American Bakers Assn. 
appeared. Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers 
Baking Co., Louisville, Ky., ABA 
chairman, spoke on the importance 
of the Bakers of America Program 
in stemming the decline in per capita 
flour consumption, and J. Roy Smith, 
Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala., presi- 
dent of the association, complimented 
the production men on turning out 
an excellent loaf of bread and urged 
that bakers strive for a better loaf. 

The keynote speaker of the first 
session, Thurman Sensing, executive 
vice president of the Southern States 
Industrial Council, Nashville, Tenn., 
was introduced by an ASBE past 
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ASBE Pledges Quality, Concentrates 
on New Production Trends, Methods 





Fred Weberpals 
. ASBE’S New President. . . 


president, F. B. Evers, American 
Bread Co., Nashville. 

Mr. Sensing, speaking on the dang- 
ers to the American political and 
economic situation inherent in Social- 
ism and socialistic thinking, enter- 
tained the engineers with amusing 
stories at the same time he brought 
out emphatic illustrations of the 
dangers an unsound financial struc- 
ture can pose for a nation as well as 
for an individual citizen. 

Mr. Sensing titled his address “30 
Days to Washington,” recalling that 
Andrew Jackson took 30 days to trav- 
el to Washington for his inaugura- 
tion as President. Saying that he 
frequently flies the same distance 
today in 2% hours, the speaker ques- 
tioned how much better off the world 
is because of the speed it is living 
with today. 

“We may have progressed amaz- 
ingly scientifically,” Mr. Sensing said, 
“but have we even held our own in 





Wallace K. Swanson 
. Third Vice President . 


M. J. Swortfiguer 
. First Vice President . 


retaining the cardinal virtues of 
thrift and honesty?” Deploring the 
effect on today’s children of the pres- 
ent irresponsibility of government, 
the keynoter felt that “too much at- 
tention might be paid to things, and 
not enough to people.” 

Mr. Sensing took several healthy 
swipes at the fallacies surrounding 
Socialism and Communism: 

“Someone said a while back that 
‘an empty stomach is a Communist 
workshop.’ It could better have been 
said “an empty head is a Communist 
workshop.’ It is a fallacy that hard- 
ship makes Communists.” 

“Democracy thrives on struggle, 
hardship and toil.” 

“Too many people today are willing 
to surrender real happiness for fan- 
cied security.” 

“Socialism doesn’t propose to cre- 
ate anything—it only proposes to 
take over something private enter- 


L. P. Kenney 
. . . Second Vice President . . . 


prise has created and administrate it 
for the good of the people.” 

Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking Co., 
Newark, N.J., was in charge of in- 
troducing the officers and acted as 
general master of ceremonies at the 
morning session. 


Fungal Enzymes 
Receive Attention 


Further discussion on an old sub- 
ject—bread flavor—was a feature of 
the Monday afternoon session, under 
the chairmanship of Wallace K. 
Swanson, Columbia Baking Co., At- 
lanta. Ed Osenbrug, Warisse Baking 
Co., Louisville, Ky., presented a pa- 
per on the flavor of bread as affect- 
ed by temperature, fermentation and 
ingredients. 

Mr. Osenbrug stressed the impor- 
tance of acceptable bread flavor to a 
bakery’s sales volume. He contended 
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ASBE REGISTRATION 
TOTALS 1,742 


CHICAGO — Registration for the 
28th annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers March 
3-6 totaled 1,742, compared with 1,638 
in 1951 and 1,724 in 1950. Record reg- 
istration for an ASBE meeting was 
set in 1947, when 1,941 persons regis- 
tered. 


that the production man holds the 
key to solution of the industry’s prob- 
lem of declining per capita consump- 
tion of bread. 

“Fermentation is the most impor- 
tant factor in bread flavor,” Mr. 
Osenbrug said. ‘‘Fermentation is rap- 
idly becoming a lost art in our 
bakeries.” 

“The best method of learning fer- 
mentation is to know your ingredi- 
ents, and know your equipment and 
then proceed by the trial and error 
method until you have arrived at 
what, in your judgment, is the best 
possible flavor in your bread,” he said. 

Mr. Osenbrug urged that the in- 
spection of the end product be made 
at a time when it is most likely to be 
consumed by the consumer. Samples 
should be an adequate selection of a 
production run, he pointed out. 

The most undesirable feature of 
the straight dough method is the 
shortness of time of fermentation tol- 
erance, he said. The sponge dough 
method provides a longer fermenta- 
tion, he pointed out, but “both meth- 
ods are capable of producing a good 
loaf of bread.” 

Mr. Osenbrug stressed the impor- 
tance of testing ingredients in the 
bakeshop, regardless of the reports 
of laboratory tests. Yeast, he pointed 
out, is the “heart beat of the for- 
mula.” The purest strains of yeast 
are needed in the production of good 
flavor of bread, he said. 

“Salt is a controversial ingredient. 
In my opinion,” he said, “when you 
get above 244% salt you get bitter- 
ness in the loaf.” Mr. Osenbrug urged 
that great care be taken in the selec- 
tion of the best salt obtainable. 

Selection of the type of sugar used 
in the bread formula depends upon 
the ingenuity and judgment of the 
production man, he said. Uniformity 
of ingredients is the most important 
factor in the selection of milk as an 
ingredient. 

Most shortenings, he said, are of 
a neutral flavor, but shortening de- 
velops characteristics that are affili- 
ated with flavor and must be consid- 
ered when the subject of bread flavor 
is discussed. 

Great care and study should be 
given to the selection of flour, Mr. 
Osenbrug pointed out. Flour of a 
good standard quality, and long ex- 
traction, such as a standard patent, 
is the best flour, in his opinion. The 
quality of protein is the most impor- 
tant factor in the selection of flour, 
much more important than the ash 
factor, he pointed out. He urged that 
bakery purchasing officials should not 
Insist that mills lower quality of pro- 
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ASBE CONVENTION 
COVERAGE 


The American Society of Bakery 
Engineers convention was covered by 
the following members of The Ameri- 
can Baker staff: Wilfred E. Lin- 
sren, Frank W. Cooley, Jr., and Don- 
ald Neth of Minneapolis, and Don E. 
= and Henry 8. French of Chi- 
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tein just to get a lower ash figure. 
Mr. Osenbrug also urged that pro- 
duction men of the bakeries work 
with the millers in trying to get uni- 
formity of product. 

“The most flavorful loaf of bread 
that I have ever tasted in my ‘life 
was made from extremely long ex- 
traction flour,” Mr. Osenbrug said. 

He charged the bakery engineers 
with the blame for this decline in at- 
tention to the fermentation process, 
and he urged the production men to 
live up to their responsibility of 
training the younger men in the fer- 
mentation process. 

Mr. Osenbrug also discussed briefly 
the effect of varying temperatures on 
bread flavor and urged the production 
men to “know your raw materials” 
and how they fit into the production 
process as a whole. 

A discussion of the newest subject 
in bakery production circles—fungal 
enzymes — was presented by two 
speakers: Don Coles, Purity Baking 
Corp., Chicago, and Raymond T. 
Bohn, Bohn Food Research, Inc., 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Mr. Coles pointed out that the in- 
creased mechanization of baking 
plants has produced a demand for 
more machine tolerance. The use of 
fungal enzymes, he pointed out, offers 
the baker a means to increase tol- 
erance. 

Mr. Coles, presenting the results 
of his research with several slides, 
reported that in adding a proteolytic 
supplement, necessary mixing time 
for the dough was shortened. Such 
supplements offer a very delicate and 
useful tool for the production man, 
he said, in meeting varying shop 
conditions. 

Mr. Bohn discussed the interrela- 
tion of enzyme activity in fermenta- 
tion and processing. He suggested it 
would be desirable for the ASBE to 
name a committee to determine a 
a suitable index of amylase action of 
a flour. He pointed out that “gassing 
power” is a good measurement factor. 

Bakers must watch dough proper- 
ties and bread characteristics to be 
certain that they have fungal en- 
zymes working for them rather than 
against them, Mr. Bohn pointed out. 

He cited the following advantages 
to be gained by bakers in the use of 
fungal enzymes: (1) Convenience of 
use; (2) improvement in crumb color; 
(3) elimination of the danger of 
sticky crumb; (4) a better control 
over mixing time, and (5) allowing 
production adjustments to be made to 
fit shop conditions. 

Accounting and the costing of in- 
dividual bakery products was the 
subject of W. C. Hurt, Jr., Colonial 
Stores Bakery, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Hurt 
presented a method of accounting 
control designed for the operations of 
a multiple-unit baking firm. He cited 
the value of detailed records on costs 
of products. 

“Accountants and office managers 
can be used as an effective manage- 
ment tool to avoid a business break- 
ing up on the rocks of bankruptcy,” 
he pointed out. 


Proofing, Bread 
Quality Studied 


A study of the proofing phase of 
bread production was the feature of 
the morning session March 4, under 
the chairmanship of John A. Wagner, 
American Stores Co., Baltimore. 

J. Bernard Schmidt, Capital Bak- 
ers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., discussed 
the care and maintenance of proof 
boxes and the relation of proofing 
to pan size, shapes and variance of 
sealing weight requirements. The 
most critical point of maintenance of 
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Above five officers plus: 


later by the respective chapters. 





American Society of Bakery Engineers 
Officers and Executive Committee, 1952-53 


Officers 


President: FRED WEBERPALS 
H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn 


First Vice President: M. J. SWORTFIGUER 
Kroger Co., St. Louis 


Second Vice President: LEONARD P. KENNEY 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee 


Third Vice President: WALLACE K. SWANSON 
Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta 


Secretary-Treasurer: VICTOR E. MARX 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, Chicago 


Executive Committee 


Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles 

J. S. Devanny, International Milling Co., Lincoln, Il. 
Howard B. Tolley, National Biscuit Co., New York 
Rowland J. Clark, W. E. Long Co., Chicago 

Vern Hoff, Mrs. Conkling’s Bakery, San Diego 

Douglas L. McIntyre, Industrial Consultant, Wareham, Mass. 
Edmond L. Creety, Brolite Co., San Francisco 

Ralph E. Manewal, Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis 


Plus the chairmen of the four chapters of the society to be elected 


Program and Committee Chairmen 


Program Chairman, Elmer F. Glabe, Food Technology, Inc., Chicago 
Assistant Program Chairman, J. E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New York 
Finance, John C, MacAlpine, J. C. MacAlpine & Son Co., Philadelphia 
News Letter, F. J. Coughlin, Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
Standardization, Morris Cohen, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City 
Inter-relations, Gordon H. Darnell, Gordon H. Darnell Brokerage Co., Los Angeles 
Visual Education, C. G. Harrel, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 
Safety, Peter G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New York 
Publications, George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., Chicago 
Information Service, George J. Siml, Siml & Sowles, Chicago 
Manual, Basil Cimaglio, Central Grocers Cooperative, Inc., Chicago 
Technical Terms, Harry Cadwell, Langendorf United Bakeries, San Bernardino, Cal. 
Sanitation, Albert J. Faulhaber, American Stores Co., Philadelphia 
Index, P. E. Minton, Nulomoline Co., Chicago 
Nominating, Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles 








proof boxes is the conditioning unit, 
Mr. Schmidt pointed out. The condi- 
tioner should definitely have weekly 
attention, he advised. 

Duct work should be disassembled 
at least once a year for cleaning, he 
said, and steam pressure gauges 
should be checked regularly for ac- 
curacy. The walls and ceilings inside 
the proof room should be washed once 
a week and the floors should be 
cleaned daily. He advised that floor 
drains should be located outside the 
proof room for better sanitation. The 
prevention of and combating of cor- 
rosion of steel parts of proof boxes 
was also discussed. 

“The proper proportion of pan sizes 
to ounces scaled must be maintained 
for satisfactory results in proofing,” 
Mr. Schmidt said. 

To determine the proper scaling 
weight of doughs, Mr. Schmidt sug- 
gested that the cubical content meth- 
od be used for covered-top loaves and 
that the top-surface-area method be 
used for open-top bread. He discussed 
charts listing scaling weights for va- 
rious sizes of pans using both meth- 
ods of determination. 


Proper Proofing Relative 
Proper proofing is a relative thing, 
Mr. Schmidt pointed out. The ideal 
loaf may vary in different markets 


and therefore production men must 
make allowances to fit the market in 
which they are operating. 

In closing, Mr. Schmidt cited meth- 
ods of fitting bread with odd proof- 
ing times into production schedules 
without disrupting smooth flow of 
operations. 


The design and operation of proof 
boxes was the subject of a presen- 


AMENDMENT TO ASBE 
BY-LAWS APPROVED 


CHICAGO—The membership of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers approved an amendment to the 
society’s by-laws at the annual meet- 
ing March 4 by which the retiring 
second vice president will become an 
active member of the executive com- 
mittee for one year. The change was 
recommended last year to give the 
society the benefit of the experience 
gained by the second vice president 
during his term of service on the pro- 
gram committee. The office, filled by 
an allied tradesman, was held during 
1951-52 by J. S. Devanny, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Lincoln, Ill, who 
will now serve on the executive com- 
mittee until 1953. 
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ON THE ASBE SCENE—Proofing was the topic at the March 4 morning 
session of the annual meeting of the American Society of Bakery Engineers. 
John A. Wagner, American Stores Co., Baltimore, shown at the left, was 
session chairman, and appearing on the program were, from left to right, 
Robert Bohringer, Koepplinger’s Bakery, Detroit; H. E. Hildebrand, Jr., Con- 
tinental Baking Co., New York, and J. Bernard Schmidt, Capital Bakers, Inc., 


tation by H. E. Hildebrand, Jr., Con- 
tinental Baking Co., New York. The 
proof box, he said, should be able to 
obtain 120° and not higher than that. 
The greatest loaf volume is obtained 
at 100°, he said. 

Discussing condensation on the 
walls of the proof box, Mr. Hilde- 
brand reported that the relative hu- 
midity of 85% avoids the condensa- 
tion nuisance and provides sufficient 
moisture to prevent dough pieces 
from drying out. He presented a dia- 
gram showing the best location of 
thermometers in the proof box setup. 

Two advantages of the spray-type 
humidifier, he pointed out, are (1) 
flour dust removal from the air, and 
(2) the velocity of air through the 
humidifying unit is slower, reducing 
the number of air changes within the 
proof box itself. 

Mr. Hildebrand discussed heat 
losses and showed his chart listing 
the number of BTU’s needed to main- 
tain proper temperature in proof 
boxes. The greatest loss of heat, he 
pointed out, is during the time of 
changing racks and the amount of 
time consumed in this operation 
should be minimized. 


Solving Proofing Troubles 

Mr. Hildebrand reported that un- 
evenness of proof has been overcome 
to a great extent by the use of dis- 
tribution ducts within the proof box. 
These ducts extending from each door 
of the proof box about one third of 
the length of the box, are designed 
to force air up through the racks. 
The outlets of the distribution ducts 
are approximately 6 in. above the 
floor. This method of distribution, he 
pointed out, insures a more uniform 
temperature throughout the box. 

Mr. Hildebrand advised that the 
proof box should not be located next 
to an outside wall or over an unheat- 
ed area. If such a location is neces- 
sary, the wall beside the proof box 
or the floor under the proof box 
should be heated by hot water pipes 
or adequately insulated. 


Proofing: Effect on Quality 

A discussion of the quality of the 
bread as affected by under proofing 
and over proofing was the subject of 
a paper by Robert Bohringer, Koep- 
plinger’s Bakery, Detroit. Mr. Boh- 
ringer pointed out that the proofing 
of bread is of greatest importance. 
Proper temperature and humidity 
must be maintained at all times, he 
said. 

He recommended that the ideal 
temperature for a proof box is be- 
tween 95 and 100° and the ideal ap- 
proximate quality of humidity, in his 
opinion, is 85%. 

Mr. Bohringer presented slides 
showing a comparison of bread loaves 


that had been over proofed, proofed 
normally, and under proofed. He dis- 
cussed bread faults resulting from 
excessive or inadequate humidity 
and/or temperature. Results of over 
proofing included flattened top, over- 
hanging at the sides of the pan, dull- 
ness of color. Bread faults resulting 
from under proofing include small 
volume, larger shred or break, close 
grain and streaks. 

Mr. Bohringer also discussed other 
factors having a bearing on the proof- 
ing time of bread. 

“More damage is done to the eat- 
ing quality by overproofing than by 
underproofing,” he said. 

Mr. Bohringer advised the follow- 
ing procedures to insure the proper 
proofing: 

1. Close control of all operations. 

2. Careful check on temperature 
and liumidity to insure uniformity at 
all times. 

3. Proper loading of proof boxes. 

4. Scheduling of all doughs to the 
proof box to get a uniform flow in the 
operation. 

Further discussion of the proofing 
phase of baking was brought out dur- 
ing a question and answer period in 
which the program participants re- 
ceived questions from the member- 
ship on the floor. 

Following a break for the annual 
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Harrisburg, Pa. In the two photos at the right, Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, N.J., is shown making presentations. Receiving a clock in the 
second photo from the right is Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, 
retiring president, and J. S. Devanny, International Milling Co., Lincoln, IIL, 
retiring second vice president, is shown receiving a desk set from Mr. Copell in 


the right photo. 


business meeting of the ASBE, the 
morning session of March 4 was 
brought to a close with a discussion 
of the operation and maintenance of 
steam boilers for bakeries. This sub- 
ject was handled by John W. James, 
McDonall & Miller, Inc., Chicago. 

Mr. James stressed the uniformity 
of product needed to retain old cus- 
tomers and add new ones and he em- 
phasized the importance of a continu- 
ous source of steam supply in main- 
taining uniformity and quality of pro- 
duction of bakery products. 

He listed the following four influ- 
encing factors in the operation and 
maintenance of steam boilers: 

1. Combustion efficiency of the boil- 
er. 

2. Scaling tendency of boiler water. 

3. Maintenance of a uniform water 
line. 

4. Makeup water in return conden- 
sate. 

The boiler with the lowest flue gas 
temperature is the most efficient one, 
according to Mr. James. Increased 
efficiency can be obtained by mixing 
less air with the fuel. Flame shape 
is another very important factor in 
combustion efficiency, he pointed out. 

Mr. James urged that a systematic 
system be adopted by bakeries for the 
treatment of water to minimize the 
formation of scale. Daily boiler water 








ASBE Convention Sidelights 








Approximately 115 persons attend- 
ed the luncheon meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists 
held March 5 during the annual meet- 
ing of the ASBE. Meade C. Harris, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Chicago, as 
chairman of the Midwest section of 
the AACC, served as chairman of the 
luncheon. Dr. Hugh K. Parker, Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., national AACC 
president, addressed the luncheon and 
told of plans for the April 20-24 con- 
vention of the group scheduled for 
Dallas. Glen E. Findley, Burrus Mills, 
Inc., Dallas, chairman of local ar- 
rangements for the convention, also 
reported on the progress of plans. A 
special train is being planned for a 
post-convention trip to Mexico City. 
Also addressing the luncheon was Dr. 
W. F. Geddes, University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul, who spoke on publica- 
tion activities of the society. 

ow 

The nation’s best buy in dinners is 
a thing of the past. Tickets for the 
engineers’ dinner, held annually on 
the Monday evening of the ASBE 
meeting, cost $9 apiece this year. In 
past years, the society had subsidized 


the dinner and society members were 

entitled to one dinner ticket each at 

$1. This year, with the ASBE budget 

designed to more nearly cover ex- 

penses involved in the dinner, the 

price went the way of all prices—up. 
@ 

The lectern for this year’s engi- 
neers’ meeting was the fanciest in 
the recent history of the society. It 
was an imposing piece of equipment 
made of solid walnut, beautifully dec- 
orated and polished. 

oy 

Last year three bakery engineers 
from Hawaii attended the ASBE 
meeting. The only one of that group 
to return this year was George Sa- 
gara, Loves Biscuit & Bread Co., 
Honolulu. The Hawaiian delegation 
of one was only a part of the many 
foreign bakery engineers who at- 
tended this year’s convention. Others 
came from Bermuda and South Af- 
rica. 

e 


Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark, N.J., immediate past presi- 
(Continued on page 69) 


tests are important in the operation 
of such a system. 

The maintenance of a uniform wa- 
ter line is important, he said, and 
a uniform water line can be achieved 
by a control system using a float- 
operated valve. 

Mr. James presented a system de- 
signed to allow the use of flash steam 
in the condensate to heat the make- 
up water. He urged the bakers to 
look to more efficiency in their boiler 
room operations as a source of dollar 
savings. 


Baking and Cooling 
Methods Detailed 


“Baking and Cooling” was the topic 
for the panel discussion during the 
afternoon session March 4. The 
meeting was called to order by Don 
Copell, Wagner Baking Co., Newark, 
N.J., the meeting chairman. Sigurd 
T. Viren, J. R. Short Milling Co. 
Belmont, Mass., was the session 
chairman. 

First speaker was C. W. Braben- 
der, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneap- 
olis, who discussed ‘Characteristics 
of a Properly Baked Loaf.” In his 
consideration of the subject, he fol- 
lowed a mixture of dough through 
all steps from mixer to pan proof, 
and considered the effects of each 
step on the finished loaf. 

Mr. Brabender pointed out that 
the travel of the dough from the 
mixer to the moulder is a condition- 
ing process, wherein two effects are 
attempted: 1. a proper dough struc- 
ture, and 2. proper gas pressure. The 
dough goes through some changes 
en route, involving chemical and phy- 
sical factors. 

The dough increases in acidity and 
becomes tougher, while losing its ex- 
tensibility. Conditions improve for 
the working of the yeast. 

At the moulder a certain dough 
structure is desirable. If this struc- 
ture is not obtained, then various 
properties can be changed. For in- 
stance, Mr. Brabender said, if the 
dough tears too easily, the over- 
head proof time can be increased. 
If the dough stretches too much, the 
time can be decreased. Mr. Bra- 
bender suggested, however, that in- 
stead of making such adjustments 
at the moulder, the mistake be cor- 
rected where it was made. 

Mr. Brabender said that as the 
temperature rises in the oven, water 
makes a shift to starch, and the 
starch gelatinizes. When the starch 
gelatinizes, its viscosity is reduced. 

By lantern slides, Mr. Brabender 
showed the steps of development of 
a piece of dough during the oven 
phase of baking. At 95 degrees, there 
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Here are a few of our total staff of 78 unusually substantial retirement income. 
people, all of whom have approved a new profit Everybody here feels that you will benefit 
sharing and pension retirement program pro- from the plan, too, because every last one of 
posed by the company. It is hoped that with us has a stake in making the business successful 
continued successful operation of the business - which means pleasing the customer. 

the plan can work out to give employees an Atkinson Milling Co.,Minneapolis,Minn.g 
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THEY'RE THE TALK of the TOWN! 


The prettiest flour bags this Spring will be made of the new Mente 
Fresh styling gives them a smart, up-to-the-minute 
look—gay, vivid, neat—designed to build repeat business and cus- 
tomer satisfaction. Write, wire or phone for latest quotations. 
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SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 





Herbert W. Wortman 


Aaron J. Petersen 


ZINSMASTER NAMES TWO 
AS VICE PRESIDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Two veterans of 
service with the Zinsmaster Baking 
Co. have been named vice presidents, 
it has been announced by Harry W. 
Zinsmaster, president. They are 
Aaron J. Petersen and Herbert W. 
Wortman. 

Mr. Petersen started in the Minne- 
apolis office of the firm as a cashier- 
bookkeeper in 1930, worked in ship- 
ping, became city solicitor and as- 
sistant sales manager. Since 1942 he 
has been advertising manager. His 
new position puts him in charge of 
sales and merchandising. 

An exponent of radio advertising, 
Mr. Petersen was one of the early 
users of the medium for bakery sell- 
ing. One of his first programs was 
“Master Meets the Missus” back in 
1935. He has served on the program 
planning committee of the Bakers of 
America Program. 

Mr. Wortman gave up semi-pro 
baseball to go to work for Zinsmaster 
in the St. Paul office in 1923. He has 
been a pan greaser, oven operator, 
toast foreman, night foreman, plant 
superintendent and general superin- 
tendent of the St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis plants. He now becomes vice 
president in charge of production for 
both companies. Mr. Wortman is an 
active member of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers and has 
appeared as a speaker at sessions of 
that group. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Circular Issued 
Describing FSU 
School of Baking 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA. — Florida 
State University has issued a two- 
color publication under the title of 
“Education for the World’s Most Im- 
portant Food Industry” which de- 
scribes the university’s department 
of baking science and management. 

The school, established about a year 
ago and under the direction of Dr. 
L. A. Rumsey, is the first compre- 
hensive baking program of full col- 
lege status in this country, the pub- 
lication notes. 

It says: “The baking industry has 
become the largest food industry in 
the world in number of employees. 
It is the second-largest in sale of 
products and most essential in its 
contribution to sound nutrition and 
national health. 

“Young people of sound education- 
al background are needed in the 
baking industry. They must be well 
trained in the basic principles of 
baking science and technology and in 
business methods to develop into 
leaders in the industry.” 

The circular tells that the program 
was initiated by the Southern Bakers 
Assn., which provided that it be na- 
tional in scope and serve the entire in- 
dustry. Scholarship funds and offers 
of assistance are pledged by bakers 
and business firms from all parts of 
the country. 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
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FLOUR 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-AP 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 
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When you specify the round Merck Enrichment 
Wafers for your baked goods, there is no waiting for 
eg deliveries and no necessity to carry large stocks. For 
50. your convenience, the wafers are quickly available at 
all times. Furthermore, Merck Enrichment Wafers give 
you these definite production advantages: 


IRS 

a 1. Accurate Enrichment — 

— satin-finish wafers resist chipping and dusting, ensure 
S accurate enrichment every time. 


Round Merck Enrichment Wafers conform to 
2. Speedy Enrichment — minimum levels recommended by the Scientific 

Advisory Committee of the American Institute 
of Baking. They are manufactured to rigid speci- 
fications by Merck, pioneer in the research and 


disintegrate rapidly to expedite production schedules. 


3. Uniform Enrichment — production of vitamins for almost two decades. 
fine particle size of ingredients assures uniform disper- Order round Merck Enrichment Wafers from 
sion throughout the dough. your supplier today. 
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MERCK & CO., INc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 











In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited—Montreal 
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Pep Up 
Spring 
Sales 


With 


CHEWIES 


Mix together in a bowl until smooth: 
5 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. milk solids (nonfat) 
1lb. 8 oz. macaroon coconut 
8 oz. honey or invert syrup 
8 oz. cake flour 
2 lb. egg whites 
Vanilla to suit 

Place the bowl] in a boiling water 
bath, stir with a wooden paddle and 
heat the mixture to 160° F. A steam 
jacketed kettle may be used, if de- 
sired. Place the heated mixture in a 
machine bowl and beat on medium 
speed for one minute, using a flat 
mixing paddle. Then beat on high 
speed for two minutes. 

Drop out on papered pans while 
the mixture is still hot. Use a canvas 
bag and a No. 8 plain round tube. 
Bake at about 350° F. on double 
pans. If possible apply steam just 
afer the chewies start to crack in the 
oven. This improves the appearance. 
After baking remove the papers from 
the pans and cool. Turn the papers 
over on the bench and dampen with 
warm water. Then remove the 
chewies. 


NOUGAT FRUIT SLICES 
Cream together: 
1lb. sugar 
10 oz. shortening 
4 oz. cinnamon 
3% oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
14 pt. good molasses 
% pt. water 
Add: 
60z. seedless raisins 
4 oz. currants 
4 oz. ground peel 
4o0z. ground walnuts 
Sieve and fold in: 
2 1b. flour 
Place this mixture in a 
and dusted bun pan and 
evenly. Bake on double 


greased 
roll out 
pans at 
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COCONUT 


about 350° F. When cool, spread the 
following mixture on top: 


Nougat Topping 
Mix together: 
1lb. 8 oz. sugar 
4 oz. butter 
12 oz. macaroon coconut 
10 oz. egg whites 
60z. honey 
30z. glucose 
Place the mixture on a fire and 
heat to about 120° F., stirring con- 
stantly to avoid scorching. 
Remove from the fire and stir in: 
4 oz. fine chopped pecans 
4.0z. melted chocolate 
Vanilla to suit 
The topping should be placed on 
the cooled sheet while warm so that 
it will spread readily. When the 
topping has cooled, cut the sheet 
into bars of desired size. ’ 


COCONUT ESSES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. butter 
4 oz. shortening 
%4 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
60z. egg yolks 
Stir in: 
1lb. 4 oz. milk 
Add: 
1lb. 8 oz. macaroon coconut 


Sift together, add and mix in un- 
til smooth: 
2 1b. cake flour 
loz. baking powder 
Run out into “S” shape, using a 
canvas bag and plain tube, on lightly 
greased and dusted pans. 
Bake at about 400° F. 


COCONUT RINGS 


Cream together: 
2lb. granulated sugar 
10 oz. shortening 
6 oz. butter 
% oz. salt 
Add: 


1lb. whole eggs 





Coconut is a popular ingredient that can be used in many vari- 
eties of baked goods. Its appeal rests in part on the flavor and 
appearance that it adds to baked goods, both of which aid the 
baker in pepping up sales. This is the second of two articles to 
appear in The American Baker on formulas for coconut prod- 
ucts. The first appeared in the January, 1952, issue. To insure 
the most profits from use of these formulas, select fresh coconut 
and other ingredients, prepare the formulas carefully and use 
merchandising plans to bring the products to the attention of the 
public. Coconut products lend themselves to several types of 
attractive window displays, including one with a tropical setting. 
Here’s an opportunity for the enterprising baker to capitalize on 
the customer’s never-ending search for variety in baked goods. 


Cream in: 
1lb. 12 0z. macaroon coconut 
Then add: 
1lb. 10 0z. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together, add and mix until 
smooth: 
3 lb. cake flour 
loz. baking powder 
Run out with a canvas bag, using 
a star tube, on lightly greased pans 
in ring shapes. 
Bake at about 375° F. 


DELIGHT COCONUT PIES 
Mix together: 
6 1b. corn syrup (60-65% sweet) 
2 lb. whole eggs 
Mix together and add: 
1lb. macaroon. coconut 
8 oz. melted butter 
1% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Pour into tuibaked Geep pie shells. 
Bake at about 350° F. 


COCONUT TOPPING 
Bring to a boil: 
10 oz. water 
6 oz shortening 


Mix together and stir in until a 
soft paste is formed: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1lb. macaroon coconut 
40z. fine chopped walnuts 
40z. fine chopped pecans 
% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 


Spread the mixture evenly on an 
18 by 26-in. bun pan. Bake at about 
350° F. until the top is a golden 
brown. Take out of the oven and 
stir the mixture thoroughly. Place in 
the oven again for a short time and 
repeat the previous operation. Do 
this twice more until a uniform brown 
color is obtained. 

Allow the mixture to cool and then 
place it on a clean bench and run a 
rolling pin over it in order to break it 
up. Store in a cool, dry place. Use for 
covering cakes and topping for rolls 
and coffee cakes. 


CRUNCHY WAFERS 


Cream together: 

1lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 

1lb. brown sugar 

12 oz. shortening 

1oz. salt 

¥ oz. cinnamon 

%4 oz. soda 
Add: 

60z. whole eggs 
Mix together and stir in: 

80z. good molasses 

1b. milk 
Mix in well: 

1lb. 8 oz. macaroon coconut 
Sift together and mix in until 
smooth: 

3 lb. 6 oz. cake flour 

%4 oz. baking powder 
Run out with a canvas bag, using 

a plain No. 8 round tube, about the 
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Technical 


Editor 


A. J. Wander Voort 








size of a dollar. Flatten the wafers 
with a damp cloth. Wash with a rich 
egg wash. 


SWEDISH COCONUT FRUIT 
COOKIES 


Cream together: 
2lb. sugar 
1lb. 6 oz. shortening 
5g oz. soda 
5g oz. salt 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Butter flavor to suit 
Vanilla flavor to suit 
Add. gradually: 
60z. eggs 
Stir in: 
6 0z. milk 
Sift and add: 
21b. cake flour 
Then add and mix in: 
1lb. 6 oz. macaroon coconut 
1 lb. 6 oz. midget raisins 
Seale into 1% lb. pieces. Roll up 
into pie tin shape and cut into 32 
pieces with a scraper. Place on light- 
ly greased pans and wash with an egg 
wash. Bake at about 375° F. 


COCONUT LOAF CAKES 
Cream together: 
1lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 0z. shortening 
60z. macaroon coconut 
% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1lb. 8 oz. milk 
Sieve together and mix in: 
1b. 12 oz. cake flour 
loz. baking powder 
Beat medium stiff and fold in care- 
fully: 
1lb. 4 oz. egg whites 
Deposit into paperlined loaf cake 
pans and bake at 350 to 360° F. After 
the cakes are baked and cooled, ice 
them with a good boiled icing and 
sprinkle toasted macaroon coconut 
on top. 
Boiled Icing 
Boil to 240° F. 
5lb. granulated sugar 
1lb. corn syrup 
12 oz. water 
When the syrup has reached the 
— temperatures, pour it slowly 
0: 
20 0z. egg whites 
% oz. salt 
% 0z. cream of tartar, these hav- 
ing been beaten stiff. 
Continue beating until the icing is 
stiff and then add: 
80z. powdered sugar (sifted) 
Vanilla to suit 
Ice the cakes immediately. 


COMBINATION MACAROONS 
For this type of macaroons two 
formulas are used and combined. The 


combination produces an outstanding 
macaroon. 


Almond Macaroons 
2 1b. 8 oz. almond paste 
3lb. granulated sugar 
lpt. egg whites (variable) 
Break the almond paste into small 
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pieces and add a small quantity of the 
whites at a time to smooth the paste. 
Alternate the whites and sugar until 
both are incorporated. 


Chocolate Macaroons 

Mix together and heat to about 
110° F.: 

2 lb. 4 oz. sugar (granulated) 
1lb. 8 oz. macaroon coconut 
8 oz. sliced bitter chocolate 
5% qt. egg whites (variable) 

¥% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 

Note: The egg whites will vary, 
depending upon the dryness of the 
coconut. 

Add the chocolate macaroon mix to 
the almond macaroon mix and drop 
out in the usual manner on papered 
pans. Place a pecan, walnut or half 
glaced cherry in the center and then 
bake on double pans at about 325- 
335° F. As soon as the macaroons are 
baked, wash them with the following 
glaze: 

Glucose Glaze 

Bring to a good boil: 

1 qt. glucose 
1 pt. water 

Either one of the above formulas 

may be run alone also, if desired. 


MACAROON CRUNCH CAKE 
RINGS 
Cream together until light: 
5 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
3 1b. shortening 
2 0z. salt 
4 oz. lemon juice and gratings 
6 oz. invert syrup or honey 
Add gradually: 
4 lb. 8 oz. eggs 
Sift together: 
5 lb. cake flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 
31b. milk 
Mix until smooth. Deposit into 
greased tube pans which have been 
lined with the following crunch. 


Coconut Crunch 


41b. macaroon coconut 

80z. powdered sugar 

1lb. kernel paste 

1lb. chopped pecans or walnuts 

8 0z. egg whites 

¥% oz. salt 

Spread on bun pans and dry in a 

cool oven. Break up or grind before 
using. Bake the cakes at about 360° 
F. When baked, remove the cakes 
from the pans and allow to cool. They 
are then ready to be sold. 


TAFFY COCONUT SQUARES 
Boil to 230° F.: 
2 1b. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 pt. water 
Place this in a mixing bowl and 
allow to cool. 
Then add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Then add: 
1b. ground toasted cake crumbs 
1lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
% oz. baking powder 
Vanilla to suit 
Mix until smooth. Place this mix- 
ture in a 18 by 26-in. paper lined 
bun pan, and spread out evenly. Cov- 
er the top with a heavy coating of 
shredded coconut. Bake to a golden 
brown color at about 350-360° F. 
When baked and cool cut into two- 
inch squares. 
Note: If the coconut colors up too 
fast during baking, place a sheet of 
paper over it. 


TOASTED COCONUT MACAROON 
CUP CAKES 
Beat until light: 
2 lb. egg whites 
% oz. cream of tartar 
1% oz. salt 
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Add gradually: 
1lb. sugar 

When the mix holds a crease, add: 
Vanilla to suit 


Mix together and fold in carefully: 
1lb. powdered sugar 
14 oz. flour 
1lb. 8 oz. toasted macaroon co- 
conut 
Drop into paper cups and bake at 
about 360° F. 


COCONUT TAFFEES 
(Docker Type) 

Mix together: 

11lb. 4.0z. granulated sugar 

1lb. powdered sugar 

8 oz. shortening 

%0z. salt 

%4 oz. soda 

1g oz. cinnamon 

Vanilla to suit 


Add: 
12 oz. molasses 


Mix in: 
4 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
12 oz. milk 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
8 oz. macaroon coconut 
3lb. pastry flour 
Roll the dough into strips about as 
big around as a half dollar. Cut into 
slices about % in. thick. Place on 
lightly greased pans. Then flatten 
with a cooky docker. Bake at 360° F. 


GOLDEN MACAROON LAYERS 


Cream together for about 3 min.: 
4lb. granulated sugar 
1lb. 8 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
1% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 


Add gradually: 
2 lb. 8 oz. eggs 

Add and mix for about 2 min.: 
21b. 8 oz. milk 


Sift together, add and mix for 
about 4 min.: 
3 1b. 12 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 


Deposit 9 oz. batter in 7-in. layer 
pans and 12 oz. in 8-in. layer pans. 
Spread out evenly and then with a 
bag and tube run out in macaroon 
shapes a number of round dots on top 
of the batter. Keep the dots at least 
a quarter of an inch from the edge 
of the pans. Then bake at about 
360° F. After baking and when cooled, 
ice the sides of the layers with butter 
cream icing and cover with toasted 
macaroon coconut. 

Note: If desired, cover only one 
half of the layers with the macaroon 
topping. After baking the cakes, use 


the plain layers for the bottoms and 
place a good raspberry jam on top. 
Then place a layer with the maca- 
roon topping on top of that. Ice the 
cakes on the sides and cover with 
toasted macaroon coconut. 


Coconut Macaroon Topping 
Beat until light: 
2 1b. egg whites 
2 1b. sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
% oz. cream of tartar 
Mix together and stir in carefully: 
2 1b. 8 oz. macaroon coconut 
1lb. 8 oz. sugar 
Then add: 
Vanilla to suit 


DUTCH MACAROON COOKIES 


(Docker Type) 
Cream together: 
3 1b. granulated sugar 
1lb. 8 oz. shortening 
12 0z. macaroon coconut 
8o0z. ground raisins 
1% oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
% oz. nutmeg 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
80z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
14 oz. milk 
Then sieve, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
4 lb. 8 oz. pastry flour 
Roll the dough into strips about as 
big around as a half dollar. Cut into 
slices about % in. thick. Place on 
lightly greased pans. Then flatten 
with a cooky docker. Bake at 360° F. 


MACAROON COCONUT SLICES 


Cream together: 
1lb. granulated sugar 
12 0z. shortening 
loz. soda 
%4 oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. salt 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 qt. honey 
Sift together and add: 
3 1b. cake flour 
8 oz. cocoa 
Then add and mix in: 
1]b. macaroon coconut 
Scale into 20 oz. pieces. Roll out 
into bun pan lengths. Place three 
rolls on each greased bun pan and 
flatten out to about 2%4-3 in. in width. 
Wash with milk and bake carefully 
on double pans at 350° F. - 
After baking and when cool, cut 
into slices about 1% in. wide. 


Dr. Edward L. Holmes 


New Service Under 
Edward L. Holmes 
Starts Operations 


ST. LOUIS—The American Sanita- 
tion Institute which will operate un- 
der the direction of Dr. Edward L. 
Holmes, formerly director of the bak- 
ery sanitation department of the 
American Institute of Baking, has 
started its operations. The new or- 
ganization will offer to all food in- 
dustry the same types of service that 
Dr. Holmes developed for the baking 
industry while he was with the AIB. 

Dr. Holmes has stated that while 
there will be no attempt to conflict 
with the industry’s own industry 
sponsored services such as those now 
being offered by the AIB,” there will 
be many fields in which the American 
Sanitation Institute can be of service 
to the baker.” 

Associated with Dr. Holmes in this 
venture are Louis G. Hugé and Thom- 
as L. Hugé, who, as father and son, 
have operated the Hugé Co., Inc., in 
manufacturing and distributing sani- 
tation supplies and equipment. With 
their aid, it is planned to test, devel- 
op and offer to the baking industry 
tools for insect and rodent control. 
In addition, active field research will 
be carried out to develop the chemi- 


Edwin A. Brunken 
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cal cleaners and cleaning tools for 
the specific needs of the baker. 

The firm will make industrial sani- 
tation surveys under the direction of 
Dr. Holmes. After the first survey a 
detailed program will be outlined for 
each plant. 

To assist him, Dr. Holmes will have 
a staff consisting of: 

Walter A. Quebedeaux, Jr., chem- 
ist and chemical engineer, graduated 
from Southwestern Universit y, 
Georgetown, Texas, and University of 
Texas. Since receiving his degree, Dr. 
Quebedeaux has been connected with 
U.S. Public Health Service and the 
industrial hygiene section of the 


Texas State Department of Health. 

Edwin A. Brunken, formerly a san- 
itation inspector for 1% years under 
Dr. Holmes when he was director of 
the sanitation department of the 
AIB. Mr. Brunken is an entomologist 
in training and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Lloyd R. Spivak, formerly with 
Prairie Farms Dairies working out 
of Chicago, and for five years a food 
and drug inspector of the Federal 
Security Agency. 

Kenneth E. Roberts, former super- 
visory food inspector with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Department of 
Health. He also has had considerable 
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practical experience in pest contro} 
Management and operation. 

Harry McCandless, an entomolo. 
gist and recent graduate of Kansas 
State College. 

Paul V. Thomure, sanitarian with 
five years’ experience in practical jn. 
spection work. a 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. COMMERCE GROUP 
DEFENDS DIRECT SELLING 
WASHINGTON—The board of gj. 

rectors of the Chamber of Commerce 

of the U.S. has approved a state. 
ment urging “sound regulation” of 
house-to-house selling but Opposing 
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restrictions which may lay the 
groundwork for gradual extension of 
excessive regulations. 

The board said that local cham- 
bers of commerce should be cautious 
in endorsing local ordinances which 
may have dangerous implications. 

The directors took note of difficul- 
ties arising from house-to-house solic- 
itation, but expressed concern over 
the number of proposed local ordin- 
ances which have cropped up as a 
result of Supreme Court approval of 
a complete ban on solicitations by 
salesmen in private homes at Alex- 
andria, La., unless the salésman is 
invited to the home. 


woe VES! 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
better goods 
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The national chamber will continue 
to support efforts to curb activities 
which may clearly be recognized as 
unfair competitive practices or abuses 
of selling privileges, it states, while 
at the same time opposing legisla- 
tive activities intended to hamper 
operations of legitimate business con- 
cerns engaged in fair competition. 

Several communities have adopted 
the so-called ‘Green River Ordin- 
ance” and similar laws which re- 
strain door-to-door soliciting. These 
regulations directly affect many large 
industries and would seriously ham- 
per the operations of house-to-house 
bakers, for instance. The National 


Miracles.”’ 


A complete Commercial Bakery Unit is operated at the 


ous Fleischmann Laboratories. 


YEAST Fermentation is our business 





“What are the BAKING results ?”” When the tech- 
nicians finish with their test tubes and microscopes 
—we give Fleischmann’s Yeast the convincing 
“oven test’’. . . so the answer to your question is, 
“The finest baked goods, every time!”’ 





“What are the SALES results ?”” New promotion by 
Fleischmann to boost sales, ties in with Warner 
Bros.’ great documentary, “Land of Everyday 


Enriched Bread is featured in this 


Technicolor tribute to baking. Ask for the Plan! 





“Nothing can take its place,” say thousands of 
bakers about Fleischmann’s Yeast. “Its uniform 
flavoring action and leavening power are unique.” 
Put Fleischmann’s more than 80 years of research 
and bakery sales experience to work for you! 


Better Business Bureau terms such 
operations “legitimate business” and 
asks that no restrictive legislation be 
adopted by communities or larger 
governmental units which would cur- 
tail this form of direct selling. 
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CLASS GRADUATES 


TOLEDO—An open house demon- 
stration and graduation of the class 
of the Wilton School of Cake Decor- 
ating was held here Feb. 16. Refresh- 
ments were furnished by the Chap- 
man-Smith Co. The affair was spon- 
sored by the Northwest Ohio Master 
Bakers Assn. 











O4 New be z 








Edward Mills 


APPOINTED — Edward Mills has 
been named general manager of Van 
de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, 
Inc., Los Angeles, according to a joint 
announcement by Lawrence L. Frank, 
president, and Theodore J. Van de 
Kamp, executive vice president, co- 
founders of Van de Kamp’s. Although 
first employed by the firm in 1922, 
Mr. Mills entered the Van de Kamp 
sales department in 1928 and then be- 
came assistant secretary of the com- 
pany in 1931. He served as secretary 
in 1935, was elevated to vice president 
in 1943 and became a member of the 
board of directors the following year. 
He received the Duward Howes Dis- 
tinguished Service Award presented 
by the Los Angeles Junior Chamber 
of Commerce in 1941. He is active in 
civic affairs and is a past president 
and member of the board of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Los Angeles. 





Du Pont Develops 


Commercial Film 


WILMINGTON, DEL. The Du 
Pont Co. here has announced a new 
film “with unusual strength, heat re- 
sistance and insulating qualities” 
which appears to be suitable for a 
series of new industrial uses. Trade- 
marked “Mylar,” the film is being 
produced experimentally and being 
evaluated in a number of fields, but 
likely will not be available for gen- 
eral commercial use for several years. 

Studies indicate that it will find 
major uses for which cellophane and 
other commercial films are not suit- 
able, the company stated. One of the 
most promising immediate fields ap- 
pears to be in combinations in lamina- 
tions with other materials. Addition- 
al uses which may be years away, in- 
clude packaging. 

“Mylar” polyester film is a spark- 
ling, transparent, colorless film which 
is tough and durable, Du Pont says. 
It retains its flexibility at very low 
temperatures at which other films be- 
come brittle. It has high dimensional 
stability under heat and humidity 
changes, and it has good resistance 
to attack by chemicals. 

“Mylar” has high strength, from 
two to eight times that of other 
commercial films. This makes possible 
thinner gauges, as fine as a quarter 
of one thousandth of an inch, or 
about one third as thick as the thin- 
nest commercial films produced by 
Du Pont in the past. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
HEAR PANEL ON ICINGS 


PITTSBURGH—‘Tcings and Top- 
pings,” was the topic of a panel dis- 
cussion at the Feb. 13 meeting of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

John Richey, Richey DBakery, 
Uniontown was chairman of the meet- 
ing and Louis Dudt, Dudt’s Premier 
South Hills Bakery, was moderator. 
Composing the panel were James Mc- 
Nally, McNally Bakery, Aspinwall; 
Andrew’ Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, 
Bellevue; Frank Mandl, Mandl Bak- 
ery, Avalon; Phillip Wohlfarth, Wohl- 
farth Bakery, and Louis Laufer, 
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Byrnes & Kiefer. Mr. Mandl told of 
a good icing (see page 31). 

Other speakers were Gus Wilde, 
Wilde Bakery; Phil Wohlfarth, Wohl- 
farth Bakery, and Wendell Flecken- 
stein, Potomac Bakery. 

Ernest Gysegem, Quality Bakery, 
Charleroi, presided and welcomed as 
new members James Van Riper, Dur- 
kee Famous Foods and Walter Bold, 
Gumpert Co. 

John Richey, Richey Bakery, Union- 
town, told the members of the splen- 
did response of the membership to 
the special cars leaving Pittsburgh 
March 16 for attendance at the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
convention in Washington. 


ALLAN REID JOINS STAFF 
OF BAKERS COOPERATIVE 


TEANECK, N.J.—John E. Lange, 
general manager of the American 
Bakers Cooperative, Inc., announces 
the inauguration of a production serv- 
ice department and a laboratory serv- 
ice department. These are additional 
departments in the program of this 
organization. 

They will be headed by Allan Reid 
as director of production control. Mr. 
Reid has had wide experience in the 
production end of the baking business 
having been a worker in various bak- 
eries, production superintendent of 
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Allan Reid 


several large bakeries and recen 
demonstrator-salesman for the Pag 
plus Co. of Kansas City. 

The American Bakers Cooperative 
Inc., is composed of many indeper 
ent bakeries located throughout t 
U.S. and was organized in Octob 
1949. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ASBE RELEASES NEW 
CATALOG OF FI 


CHICAGO—The list of films in 
library of the department of vis 
education of the American Socie 
of Bakery Engineers has been issi 
by the ASBE. The department is 
der the direction of C. G. Harrel 
208 3rd Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 

The films are divided into 
classes — noncommercial education 
films and associated films which co 
tain references to company prom 
tion. They are loaned for use at 
charge, except for express costs frof 
Minneapolis and return. The book 
lists the films by number and tit 
and describes the content, the tim 
of showing and other details. 
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ROBERT GAIR CO. 
BUILDS NEW PLAW 


NEW YORK — George E. D 
president of Robert Gair Co., If 
New York, manufacturer of foldi 
cartons, paperboard and_ shippi 
containers, has announced the co 
pletion of a large shipping contaif 
plant at Teterboro, N.J. 

Mr. Dyke and J. P. Levis, chairm 








Co., Toledo, have announced also 
signing of a contract providing 
the sale by Owens-Illinois of @ 
manufacturing plants, business 
inventories of its American Coatil 
Mills division to Gair on April 
1952. Under the transaction the G 
firm will acquire paperboard mills: 
Elkhart, Ind., and Middletown, © 
and carton fabricating plants at & 
hart, Chicago and Grand Rag 
Mich. In exchange, Owens-Illinois ¥ 
receive approximately 400,000 shi 
of common stock of Gair and 4 
stantial cash consideration. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
NEW ADDRESS 
GREENSBORO, N. C.—The No 
Carolina Bakers Council, Inc. h 
new address, 208 Stafford Place 
cade, Greensboro, according to % 
announcement by William C. 
Intire, Jr., executive secretary. 
telephone number is unchange@” 
6439. 3 
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Better Displays Will Sell MORE Baked Foods 


O most of us retail bakers 
“displays” are a headache, and 
outside of our daily lineup of 


products many of us prefer to put off 
thinking about special displays until 
we have a little more time. Under 
today’s conditions of help shortages 
we often find that instead of catch- 
ing up on time we are slipping be- 
hind—so the day when we have more 
time never arrives. 

We must change this way of think- 
ing about displays, because they are 
an essential part of modern merchan- 
dising. It is nice to think that if we 
make the best quality we know how, 
that we need be concerned about 
nothing else—but regardless of the 
finest quality we must still merchan- 
dise if we are to attain our maximum 
success. 

Displays have been an essential 
part of selling for generations—they 
are not new. In the market-places of 
the ancient cities the people displayed 
their wares, and I dare say that even 
before money was invented, the peo- 
ple displayed their goods for barter. 
Through the ages displays have been 
used to tempt people to buy—in cer- 
tain sections of the state where I 
come from the old colonial market- 
places are still in use, with very 
slight changes, and some of their 
displays of foodstuffs are tempting 
indeed to those who visit them. 

However, when we visit a modern 
supermarket and behold the wonders 
of display combined with economy in 
the use of space we know we are liv- 
ing in a new age—a faster age of 
keener competition not only for the 
customer’s food dollar but for the 
customer’s dollar—period! Of course, 
we like to think that food comes first, 
but with the high powered advertis- 
ing of cigarettes, vitamin pills, house- 
hold appliances, beauty aids; vacation 
resorts, and what-not—sometimes it 
makes a person wonder »how much 
money is left for the good food we 
sell. Some people are willing to live 
on a simple, low cost diet in order to 
afford the many luxuries of our mod- 
ern age. Of what these people spend 
for food, we must compete with the 
many other foods that are so abund- 
ant, so attractive, and so healthful 
and so economical if we believe the 
many things we see, read and hear 
daily. 

The Consumer’s “Wants” 

Today’s market is not one of con- 
sumer ‘“‘needs’’—it is one of the con- 
sumer “wants” and it is our prob- 
lem to make the consumer “want” 
baked foods. Display is our most 
economical and most powerful means 
of making people want baked goods. 
And in spite of competition and other 
handicaps “Better Displays Will Sell 
More Baked Goods.” 

Yes, better displays will sell more 
baked goods because they help the 
customers, help the salesgirl, and 
help the bakery proprietor. 

Every housewife is trying to do a 
good job of pleasing her family’s 
food requirements, with the amount 
of money she has to spend. Good 
displays, that show the price, help 
her make her selections and decisions 
easily. New ideas for menu variations 


By Paul M. Baker 


Jenny Lee Bakery, McKees Rocks, Pa. 
Third Vice President, Associated Retail Bakers of America 


are always welcome and displays of 
this sort are pleasing to the custo- 
mer. Your daily store display of a 
complete variety is most useful in 
permitting “Mrs. Housewife” to se- 
lect something different for her hus- 
band and children. Keep your daily 
display neat and attractive and 
watch your average sale grow! 
PRACTICING Suggestive Selling 
All of us have read countless arti- 
cles on suggestive selling—heard it 
recommended in hundreds of speeches 
and have mentioned it to our sales- 
girls often. However, how many of 
your girls really practice it faith- 
fully—day in and day out? Not 
many, I think you will admit—there 
are many reasons for this, which we 
can not go into here, but the basic 
one is because the sales girl her- 
self does not like to be pressured 
when shopping and she is secretly 
embarrassed by the thought that she 
might be pressuring someone else. 
A good display is a painless way 
of suggestive selling. The product 
has already been suggested to the 
customer before the salesgirl ap- 
proaches her and all she has to do is 
to go to answer the customer’s ques- 
tions or make some comment about 
the product displayed. This is a tre- 
mendous lift to the person behind 
the counter. On a busy day the dis- 
plays do the selling—the salesgirls 
merely gather and wrap the prod- 
ucts and complete the transaction by 
taking the cash. With the scarcity 


of good sales girls that we are ex- 
periencing—good displays are neces- 
sary to sell more baked goods. 

The proprietor gains from good 
displays because it enables him to 
push the profitable items. It also 
enables him to build up the volume 
on the items he wishes and thereby 
bring about a reduction in unit costs. 
Good displays will build prestige for 
the proprietor and create good-will. 
The owner also gains from good dis- 
play because his customers will buy 
more and the efficiency of his sales 
force is improved. Improve your 
displays and you will sell more baked 
goods. 

Basic Tenets of Display 

To have good displays is not hard. 
The task can be simplified. A good 
basic display is made up of three 
things—the product, its name, and its 
price. Every item you sell every day 
should be displayed following this 
basic formula—product, name, price. 
Then for outstanding displays give 
the basic formula variation. Vary it 
with signs, pictures and background 
treatment. Tie it in with some prob- 
lem of the customer and let the dis- 
play help her solve it, such as a pic- 
nic, or a party—showing all the ac- 
cessories used and baked goods of 
proper variations. 

Tie it in with a season or a holi- 
day, such as a fall window filled with 
pumpkin pies, or doughnuts, or gin- 
gerbread; or a Valentine window 
decorated with appropriate  back- 
ground and filled with heart cakes. 








NEW VARIETY—A loaf of bread to appeal to the waist-conscious segment 
of the population is the purpose of the Los Angeles Log Cabin Bread Co.’s 
latest addition to. its family of breads. It’s a new one-pound loaf, Log Cabin 
Mell-O-Bran bread. This variety of bread is 26% Kellogg’s “All-Bran.” The 
sales promotion campaign is geared around the slogan, “Waistline Need 
Watching?” Of course, the Log Cabin answer is the Mell-O-Bran bread. 
Newspapers, radio and TV, outdoor advertising, and point of sale material 
will be utilized to introduce this new bread to the consumer prospects. The 
loaf will bear a reproduction of the familiar “Kellogg’s” on the white cereal 
box against an amber cellophane background. In the illustration above, Fred 
Barr, manager of the firm, and Les Hill, district sales manager for the 
Kellogg Sales Co., contribute their bit toward the first batch of the new 


variety. 


Tie it in with an event, such as your 
local high school graduation, and fill 
the window with yearbooks and grad- 
uation cakes and other appropriate 
material. 


Glamorizing Displays 

Glamorize the basic display with 
fancy window cloths and flowers. Give 
the basic display mass by displaying 
large numbers of the product or make 
a spectacular product—such as a 
mammoth pie or a mammoth loaf of 
bread and display it with your regu- 
lap-’sized products all around it. Or 
vary .it by showing the ingredients 
such as the various nuts and fruits 
that go into your fruit cake or by 
showing the predominant ingredient 
such as nice rosy apples for apple 
pies, or golden bananas for banana 
cake, or any of the fresh fruits that 
correspond to some item on your bak- 
ing schedule. 

Vary it by changing the arrange- 
ment of the basic display to make it 
unusual. Vary it by showing how 
the product is made. Give it action 
with turntables and other mechanical 
devices. Use slogans, sayings and 
other copy in your display signs to 
point out the advantages of your 
products to the customer—emphasize 
the freshness and the goodness of 
your item and how the family will en- 
joy it. Keep trying for something 
a little different. 

Once you have made up your mind 
to have better displays you will start 
planning in advance. First you will 
start gathering ideas and keep a file 
for future use. Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America bulletins are an excel- 
lent source of ideas for displays. And 
now the ARBA is also offering back- 
ground material for the various sea- 
sons that are helpful to those who 
do not have the time to go out and 
shop for these necessary accessories 
to good window displays. The cost is 
lower than you will pay elsewhere 

. check into this! Once you have 
some ideas collected you will want to 
make up your schedule for your va- 
rious displays and delegate it to a 
competent person in your organiza- 
tion. To have displays regularly re- 
quires planning, scheduling, and dele- 
gating the same, as any other divi- 
sion of your business. 

Remember—displays are more nec- 
essary to our business today than 
ever before. The basic display is sim- 
ple—the product—its name—its price 
—all should be used every day for 
every item. Outstanding displays are 
only the basic display dressed-up and 
varied to suit the theme in mind. The 
object of all of us is to sell more 
baked goods, individually and collec- 
tively, and Better Displays Will Sell 
More Baked Goods. 
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PLANS AD CAMPAIGN 

The Southern Biscuit Co., bakers 
of FFV cookies and crackers, was 
host to 155 distributors from 33 states 
at a sales meeting recently in Rich- 
mond. During the course of the meet- 
ing, Southern Biscuit Co. announced 
its plans for the largest advertising 
campaign in the history of the com- 
pany. 
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“TODAY'S TOP TUNE” 


JACKPOT 


8 A.M. 
Monday through Friday 


| Ask us for Entry Card! 


WFBR — 





Poster Promotes Program 


“Top Tune’ Program 
Boosts Bakers’ Sales 


in Baltimore Area 


BALTIMORE — The neighborhood 
bakers of Baltimore, in cooperation 
with J. Ross Myers & Son, are spon- 
coring a unique radio program which 
is proving a “slightly terrific’? mer- 
chandising idea. 

The program, a five-minute spot on 
WFBR at 8 a.m., called “Today’s Top 
Tunes,” aims for increased baked 
goods sales and debunks faddists in 
the commercials. 

It is a type of audience participa- 
tion program requiring all eligible 
for prizes to secure a card at a bak- 
ery and mail it to Jim Crist of 
WFBR, requesting a tune. One card 
is selected daily. The person sending 
the card gets a free birthday cake, 
and the woman called on the phone 
gets $5 and a cake if she identifies 
the tune. 

Approximately 100 bakers are now 
participating in the scheme at a nom- 
inal cost of $2 per week. Posters ad- 
vertising the show all carry the “Buy 
It Baked” sign of the rolling pin. 
The cards carry the “Buy It Baked” 
theme and the slogan “You need 
something a baker makes to make 
each meal complete.” 

The popularity of the program is 
illustrated by the fact that in its 
third week it set a record for the 
station with a single day’s mail pull 
of 900 cards. 
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ERIE BAKERS SAY 
“BUY IT BAKED” 


Fourteen bakers of Erie, Pa., have 








joined hands in sponsoring a series of - 


cooperative newspaper ads, stressing 
the theme, “Buy It Baked,” and play- 
ing up various phases of the bakeries’ 
services. 

A recent ad featured the theme, 
“Take Home a Treat.” Copy read: 
“Ever notic: hcw Dad doesn’t say, 
‘That was a swell meal’ until after 
the dessert. That’s why dessert is so 
important to every meal. Try quality 
baked goods—our baked goods—on 
that man of yours tonight. 

“Tempting cakes, pies and cookies 
freshly made of purest ingredients, by 
bakers that favor his sweet tooth. 
Take some home, now.” 

Participating are these bakeries: 
Cake Box Bakery, Colonial Bakery, 
Desser’s Bakery, Frontier Cake Shop, 
Haft’s Bakery, Housewife Bakery, 
Kuneman’s Bakery, Lakewood Pas- 
try Shop, Liberty Bakery, Mader’s 
Bakery Pulakos, Rusterholtz Bakery, 
Seine Pastry Shop and Zehe’s Bak- 
ry. 
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Burry Biscuit 
Firm Turns to 
Chain Market 


Smaller producers of packaged 
cookies and crackers would do bet- 
ter if they had concentrated on the 
chains and larger retailers for 
their outlets rather than on the 
smaller independents, George L. Bur- 
ry, president of Burry Biscuit Co., de- 
clared recently. 

This thinking, he conceded, rep- 
resented a change in company policy, 
since it sought, during the war and 
for sometime after, to market mainly 
through the independents. Its post- 
war experience, however, taught the 
firm that the large chains provided a 
stabler market, much more economi- 
cally served, than did the indepen- 
dents. 

Burry, he said, “has carried this 
v.ew to its logical conclusion by con- 
centrating its production in one plant 
(in Elizabeth, N.J.), and by contract- 
ing its distribution area. We now 
propose to avoid fringe sales areas.” 

Besides pushing through a mod- 
ernization program that will boost 
output 30% in 1952, the firm is 
“broadening” its policy, he reported, 
of signing popular movie and cartoon 
characters for exclusive featuring on 
its cookies. 

“Hopalong Cassidy, Bugs Bunny 
and others such,” he remarked, ‘‘have 
become extremely important sales as- 
sets in the consumer goods field.” 

The firm for years has made “Girl 
Scout Cookies,’ but won’t make a 
Boy Scout counterpart, he said, “be- 
cause you can’t serve two scouts.” 
He estimated that “character cook- 
ies” will account for 20% of the Bur- 
ry 1952 net volume. That topped $6 
million in 1950. 
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Raisin Research 
Program Adopted 


FRESNO, CAL.—The California 
Raisin Advisory Board has approved 
a program of research pointed toward 
standardization of quality, expansion 
of existing uses of raisins, develop- 
ment of new uses and the stabiliza- 
tion of the raisin price range. 

The board met in Fresno and unan- 
imously approved proposed expendi- 
tures by the market research and 
study committee up to $19,000. The 
work would be done under the su- 
pervision of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and according to the chairman 
of the research committee, Henry J. 
Andreas, work will begin almost im- 
mediately. 

The committee felt particular at- 
tention should be given to quality 
standardization and the utilization of 
any substandard raisins through by- 
products. 

Ben A. Sarkisian, a board member 
representing small packers, comment- 
ed that standardization of quality has 
been talked about for years but that 
this is the first time any one has pro- 
posed to do anything constructive 
about it. He said the need for a uni- 
formly high quality pack is obvious 
and that the only way to get it is on 
an industry wide basis. 

C. W. Bonner, a board member 
representing the large packers, said 
that all packers are equipped to put 
up a better quality pack but that the 
competitive situation has been such 
that one packer can’t eliminate rais- 
ins of lower grade unless his com- 
petitors also accept this responsibil- 
ity. 
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Little Anne Dauphine Poses with the Display Material that is a Part of the 
Cake Easter Egg Promotion Kit Developed by the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


Springtime Promotion 





Russell-Miller Readies 3rd 
Cake Easter Egg Program 


Based on results of the last two 
years, bakers throughout the coun- 
try should sell more than a million 
Cake Easter Eggs between now and 
Easter Sunday, April 13, according 
to Frank Morris, vice president in 
charge of bakery flour sales for Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
sponsors of the unique springtime 
promotion. 

This year, the third successive 
season for the program, Russell- 
Miller salesmen around the territory 
report a greater acceptance of the 
promotion than ever before. 

Bakers get a complete cake egg 
promotion kit at no extra cost with 








CAKE DECORATION — A timely 
transferable cake decoration featur- 
ing St. Patrick’s Day is now available 
from Westco Products, 1654 Long 
Beach Ave., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
Showing the traditional “Irishman,” 
Shamrocks and cane, the decorations 
emphasize detail and attractiveness, 
Westco says. 


purchase of the firm’s “American 
Beauty” cake flour. The kit includes 


@ Large 29-in. plush Easter bunny 
for counter or window display. 


@ Cute wooly lamb, for display. 


@ Five dozen Easter baskets, with 
shredded cellophane for packing. 


@ Illuminated window display, 
signs, banners and cutouts. 


@ Tested formulas and decorating 
sheets. 

Russell-Miller also has available at 
reasonable cost, as long as supplies 
last, aluminum molds to make Cake 
Easter Eggs, Easter bunnies, baskets 
and cellophane. 

With the display material to dress 
up windows and counters, plus the 
normal interest of adults and delight 
of youngsters, Mr. Morris said, “ev- 
ery baker who promotes the sale of 
Cake Easter Eggs as a special holi- 
day treat will find he’s taking part 
in one of the best money-making 
deals ever offered.’’ Information on 
the Cake Easter Eggs can be ob- 
tained from any Russell-Miller sales- 
man, or by writing directly to Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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PILLSBURY DEMONSTRATION 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—The South- 
ern Tier Bakers Assn. devoted most 
of its February meeting here to a 
demonstration sponsored by Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. Frank Wilks and Clarence 
Taylor of Pillsbury demonstrated the 
prize-winning cake recipe introduced 
at the New York Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel. The milling company repre- 
senatives also exhibited pastries 
which had been prepared and baked 
before the evening meeting. 





Helps build your reputation 
asa baker of the finest cakes 


~ PIKES PEAL 


CAKE FLOUR 


he COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY Gevera/ Offices, DENVER, COLORADO 
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Southern Bakers 
Complete Plans for 
Spring Convention 


ATLANTA—tThe plans and pro- 
gram for the spring convention of 
the Southern Bakers Assn. have been 
completed, and a well organized three 
days of business meetings, speakers 
and the usual fun and frolic that goes 
with all SBA conventions is in store 
for delegates who will move in on 
Atlanta May 1-3. 

In addition to the regular business 
sessions of the association, J. Roy 
Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala., 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn., Harold Fiedler, ABA secretary, 
and Walter Hopkins, director of the 
Bakers of America Program, will pre- 
sent the national program for 1952. 

Dr. Kenneth McFarland of Topeka, 
Kansas, will address the convention 
May 3. He is a nationally known 
speaker, and was selected to serve as 
guest lecturer for Readers Digest. Dr. 
McFarland is sponsored by the South- 
ern Chevrolet Co. of Decatur, Ga., 
member of the Southern Bakers AI- 
lied Assn. and the Atlanta Bakers 
Club. 

Allied Day May 2, promises to be an 
eventful one. Frank Rees, president, 
and his committees promise an entire 
afternoon and evening of entertain- 
ment—golf, food, refreshments and 
dancing. 

Ladies’ activities, planned and ar- 
ranged by Mrs. R. H. Bennett and 
her committee, promise plenty of ac- 
tion for the ladies. For May 2 they 
have planned a luncheon at the Druid 
Hills Golf Club, a fashion show, with 
the cooperation of Regenstein’s and 
the Academy of Charm, and a bingo 
party. May 2 they have scheduled 
a luncheon at the Brookhaven Coun- 
try Club, with door prizes and 4ra- 
matic sketches by Atlanta’s Mrs. Al- 
va G. Maxwell. On both days the la- 
dies will be treated to an escorted pri- 
vate car motorcade through Atlanta’s 
finest residential areas and interest- 
ing points preceding the luncheons. 

The closing will again provide the 








Wendell Niles 


BAKERS’ RADIO SHOW — Wendell 
Niles, veteran of 20 years in the radio 
business, is the announcer for the 
‘Hollywood Star Playhouse,” now be- 
ing sponsored coast-to-coast over the 
National Broadcasting Co. by the 
Bakers of America Program. 
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annual banquet and ball. The pro- 
gram committee has secured the serv- 
ices of Countess Maria Pulaski as the 
banquet speaker. Countess Pulaski 
will speak on “My Life as a Spy,” 
an address revealing the experiences 
of one of the most courageous es- 
pionage agents of World War II. 
Countess Pulaski has been in con- 
stant demand since arriving in this 
country. 

Reservation forms are being mailed 
to all bakery members, allied firms 
and associate members. While a large 
allotment of rooms has been set aside 
by the convention hotel, the Atlanta 
Biltmore, early reservations are in 
order. Atlanta will be crowded dur- 





ing the convention, as the opera sea- 
son will be in session. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BELLE MEADE HEAD RETIRES 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—R. A. Kark- 
rader, for five years president of the 
Tennessee Biscuit Co., which changed 
its name to Belle Meade Biscuit Co. 
Jan. 1, has retired after being as- 
sociated with the firm for 20 years. 
The firm is a division of United Bis- 
cuit Company of America. K. F. Mac- 
Lellan, Chicago, president of United, 
has taken over the presidency of 
Belle Meade. Other officers include 
W. A. McCormack, vice president, 
and Mortimer D. Howard, vice pres- 
ident in charge of production. 
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HARRY E. NEWCOMER 
JOINS DAVIS & CO. 

CLEVELAND — Harry E. New- 
comer, formerly cake superintendent 
of Becker’s Bakery, Spartanburg, 
S.C., has been appointed head of the 
service department of Davis & Co.. 
Cleveland, according to an announce- 
ment by Allen Davis, Jr. 

One of the prominent bakery pro- 
duction men in the South, Mr. New- 
comer was for many years cake super- 
intendent with Bost’s-Bakery in Shel- 
by, Miss., and with the “Feuchten- 
berger Baking Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 

Mr. Newcomer will be in both 
service and sales for the firm. 





Keep QUAUT. Yin the Picture with... SUGAR! 


What makes quality ina cake? A lotof things! Bakers 
themselves named a number of them in a recent gov- 
ernment survey, the results of which are published in 
Information Bulletin No. 48, Production & Marketing 
Administration, U.S. Department of Agriculture. Here 


is a pertinent paragraph: 


“Bakers reported an overwhelming preference for sugar 
as the primary sweetener in cake baking. Among the 
reasons mentioned most frequently was the greater 
sweetening power of sugar in comparison with other 
sweeteners, along with its contribution to desired col- 
or, texture, taste, and tenderness of the product. Taste 
was often considered in conjunction with sweetness as 
many bakers indicated a belief that the public has 
become accustomed to a product with a high degree 
of sweetness. Furthermore, the psychological associa- 
tion of sugar with a luxury product such as cake is of 


NEW YORK 5 








long standing, and a large number of bakers stated 
that they were strongly influenced by the apparent 
fact that all-sugar cakes are closely associated with 
high-quality cakes in the minds of the buying public.” 


Sugar Brings Out The Quality. 


Quality Brings Back The Customer. 


* 
NUGAR 


INFORMATION 


I Cc. 
NEW YORK 
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The Illusion of Larger Size Is Given this Box of Cookies by the Use of the 
New Package Design at the Bottom of the Illustration Above. 


“Size-Consciousness”’ 





Packaging Must Pay at Point - of - Sale 


Why, in so many instances, does 
even the colorful, eye-catching pack- 
age flop at that most crucial moment 
in the entire marketing operation— 
the point-of-sale? 

In discussing this mystery recently 
before a group of marketing students, 
Alan Berni, president of Alan Berni 
& Associates, Inc., warned against 
any design which makes the package 
smaller than it actually is—or small- 
er than packages of the very same 
content which may promote compet- 
ing products. 


Size-Conscious Customers 


“Your consumer today,” Mr. Berni 
pointed out, “is decidedly size-con- 
scious. Because of the _ shrinking 
purchasing power of his dollar he’s 
more eager than ever to get full 
measure for his money. It’s natural 
for him to be influenced by the pack- 
age which seems the largest to him. 
This is particularly so when it comes 
to his selection of foods.” 

While food processors in general 
are aware of this, many shy away 
from any package change through 
fear that it will jeopardize consumer 
recognition of their brand. There need 
be little basis for this fear, Mr. Berni 
contends. To illustrate his contention 
he produced from his files a re-de- 
signing job his firm undertook a few 
months ago for the Weston Biscuit 
Co., for its George Inn assortment of 
cookies. 


Traditional Association 


For years consumers had associated 
this particular cookie assortment with 
the illustration on the box cover. 
This featured an old English inn on 
the left side. The various types of 
cookies contained therein were pic- 
tured on the right side. In the center 
was a scroll which served 2s a frame 
for the brand name. Beneath this de- 
sign arrangement was a full-width 
panel on which were printed package 
weight, cookie ingredients, and lo- 
cations of Weston plants. The bleed- 


over of this border onto the box’s 
narrow front panel repeated the 
brand name and bore the inscription 
“from selected old English recipes.” 


The new version provides a more 
striking package and with no sacri- 
fice whatsoever of product and brand 
identification. The three main mo- 
tifs of the original carton have been 
retained. Indeed, the designer has 
given them new vigor and emphasis 
by bringing them into larger, sharper 
focus. 

This has been achieved by enlarg- 
ing the scale of the English inn and 
by clarifying its architectural lines. 
The old central scroll has been re- 
placed by a clearly defined sign- 
board and the brand name appears 
in more modern, more legible letter- 
ing. The “contracting” bottom strip 
of the old box has been eliminated. 


Old Features Modernized 


As in the old package the right 
third of the box cover has heen re- 
served for picturization of the type 
of cookies contained in the George 
Inn assortment. However, more of 
the assortment is displayed and the 
entire illustration is blown up to 
almost actual size so that it bleeds 
over onto the box’s front, back and 
right side panel. Thus a more ac- 
curate idea of the package’s big 
value is conveyed. On the left side of 
the narrow front panel is a repeti- 
tion of brand title with the manufac- 
turer’s name and address along with 
locations of company branches. 

A mere glance at the old and new 
versions reveals how the moderniza- 
tion treatment prescribed and ex- 
ecuted by the Berni organization 
freed the package from the handicap 
of “size minimizing” lines. The new 
carton exemplifies one of the major 
“musts” of advanced packaging. Be- 
sides its increased design attraction 
value, it conveys to the consumer that 
he is getting full and generous mea- 
sure for his money. 


OBA Contest Plugs 
Enrichment. Scores 
Good Response 


The Quality Bakers of America Co- 
operative, Inc. member plants recent- 
ly completed a unique contest entitled 
“The Cavalcade to Hollywood.” This 
contest was conducted on a national 
scale and included prizes for consum- 
er, grocer and salesman. All winners 
were entitled to two round trip tick- 
ets to Hollywood with all expenses 
paid. 

The most prominent feature of the 
contest was its tie-in with the decen- 
nial of enrichment. The contest was 
conceived with the idea of making 
the consumers more conscious and 
appreciative of bread enrichment 
than they have ever been before, 
QBA points out. 

The contestants were asked to fin- 
ish in 25 words or less the sentence, 
“T like enriched bread for my family 
because” and to attach to their en- 
try the word “Enriched” cut out from 
any bread wrapper. They did not 
have to buy any particular brand of 
bread. It was not a matter of switch- 
ing the consumer from one brand of 
bread to another but, instead an effort 
to help the entire industry through 
educating the public more on what 
enrichment is and its value to them, 
it was emphasized. 

Over 70,000 entries were received. 
The contest was promoted through 
431 newspapers, 336 radio stations, 
26 TV stations and over 100,000 pieces 
of store material. An unusual store 
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DON’T LET HER GET AWAY! 















BETTER GET A LOAF 
OF BREAD, TOO / 
YOuR GUESTS witt 
LIKE SUNBEAM‘ 
RE ae mssrneg 
1) GLAD 


A bread customer is a regular 
customer...and a regular cus- 
tomer spends about *1,300 « 
year on groceries! 











SELL EVERYBODY A LOAF OF SUNBEAM EVERY TIME! 


piece was a dummy loaf covered in 
a regular Sunbeam wrapper, which 
was used as the ballot box; one was 
placed in every store participating in 
the contest. The salesmen picked up 
the filled in ballots and turned them 
into the bakery. Thus the greatest 
tie-in possible was established among 
consumers, grocers and salesmen. 
There was a winning salesman in 
each of the eight QBA areas, a win- 
ning grocer and a winning consumer. 
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NEW LINE INTRODUCED 
“Roman Meal’ bread has been in- 
troduced to Salt Lake City by the 
Fisher Baking Co., reports Don H. 
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Fisher, president and sales manager. 
The company’s salesmen cover Salt 
Lake City, Provo and Ogden. Promi- 
nent baking executives addressed a 
meeting of company sales force mem- 
bers and their ladies regarding the 
new product. Those participating in 
the new line of bread speeches in- 
cluded: C. J. Downing, Denver, Old 
Homestead Bakery; J. A. Smith and 
Fred Smith of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, and others. 
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Baker Reports on 
Ieing ‘Imported’ 
From Hungary 


During the February meeting of 
the Retail Master Bakers Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, held in 
Pittsburgh, Frank Mandl, Mandl Bak- 
ery, reported on an icing he found in 
Hungary 20 years ago while on a vis- 
it to Europe. 

“It can be used eight months of 
the year,” he said. “It is a house- 
wife’s favorite. It tastes good, costs a 
little more but attracts and holds the 
trade. I run a special sponge cake 
iced with it that costs me 33¢ to 
make and sells as a hot number 
for 77¢.” 

Mr. Mandl’s formula for the icing 
follows: 

1% lb. sweet milk chocolate 

2% lb. sugar 

1lb. whole egg 

Cut chocolate in small pieces, heat 
to 100° and mix the above. Let set 
until cold. 

Blend in: 

1lb. sweet unsalted butter 
11b. high ratio shortening 

Blend in second speed mixer. Add 
vanilla and a small amount of rum. 
Take butter out of refrigerator one 
hour before mixing. 
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JUMBO DOUGHNUTS 

The jumbo doughnut, 4 in. in di- 
ameter and weighing 3 oz., is a cus- 
tomer magnet at Dawson Lung’s 
Drive-In Bakery, in Forest Grove, 
Ore. The bakery calls itself a drive- 
in because it has semi-enclosed park- 
ing space for customers to drive in 
out of inclement weather. The bak- 
ery is a family operation, headed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lung and their son, 
Clinton. The family came to Ore- 
gon six years ago, leaving Geneva, 
Ohio, where the elder Lung was fore- 
man of the Geneva Bakery. For three 
years they operated the Gaston Bak- 
ery at nearby Gaston, Ore. 








SALES KEEP PACE WITH AD- 
VERTISING BUDGET 


During the past 20 years advertis- 
ing for Fuchs Baking Co., South 
Miami, Fla., has greatly increased. 
However, sales have grown in like 
proportion. In 1932 advertising cost 
the company $6,872 as against $67,- 
250 in 1951. Broken down, the figures 
run thus: 





1931 1951 
a er ey $2,272 $27,750 
Newspaper ......... 2,200 16,000 
_ Aree 2,400 23,500 


Twelve evening parties were held 
by Fuchs in the plant patio during 
the past summer, at which they en- 
tertained approximately 14,000 guests. 

guests were from the grocery 
Stores and other places where Hol- 
Sum products are carried, and in- 
cluded families of employees. Admis- 
sion was by ticket only, with the par- 
ties including a fine fish fry. 


——————————— 
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A Column of Comment 


Why Price Controls? 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


EVERAL speakers whom we have heard at recent meetings of the 
S baking industry have pointed out that the price of bakery products 
is automatically held down by the intense competition within the indus- 
try, and that there is obviously no need for price controls under such cir- 


cumstances. 


These speakers might have gone even farther and explained that bakery 
goods, in addition to being in competition among themselves, are in even 
more severe competition with many other foods. Once bakery prices go too 
high, these other foods will step into the breach and bakers will auto- 
matically be compelled to lower their prices in order to meet this competition. 

It is too much to expect that government officials will recognize these 
facts. They will continue all sorts of controls just as long as they can. That 


is by no means true of all officials, 
for many, coming from the industry, 
are doing the best they can to im- 
prove the situation. The trouble is 
that the baking industry, the same as 
many others, is caught in a net of 
government regulations, which are 
understood by few, but nevertheless 
are causing much unnecesary diffi- 
culty. If the government would only 
leave the baking industry alone, com- 
petition would quickly take care of 
the price situation. We have an idea 
that this applies to other industries 
as well. 


THE RETURN PROBLEM: That 
there is a wide variance in the per- 
centage of returns among different 





bakeries is a well-known fact. It is 
also known that the high percentage 
of returns can be reduced if the bak- 
eries in question would only under- 
take to do so. Recently a driver-sales- 
man of a large wholesale bakery told 
us that the average returns for his 
company were 3%. In his case they 
amounted to 1%, simply because he 
had been on his route a long time and 
was able to judge his trade accu- 
rately. 

He told us of another bakery whose 
returns were averaging 8% because 
it was trying to. drown out competi- 
tion in retail grocers’ displays. He 
pointed out that this not only repre- 





Methods That Sell ta Women ... 


Stress Baked Foods 


for Appetite 


Satisfaction 
@ By Dorothy Glenn 


HAT goes best with a vege- 
W uae meal? Mrs. Homemak- 

er knows—a plate of corn- 
bread, muffins, the family’s favorite 
rolls. What does she do when her 
dinner menu isn’t quite as filling as 
she thinks it should be? She serves 
a generous wedge of pie, a thick slice 
of cake. 

Yes, indeed, Mrs. Homemaker knows 
that all baked goods have a filling 
quality that makes any meal a suc- 
cess. Every Mr. Homemaker knows 
it, too, for a man invariably will ask 
for a sandwich, a piece of pie, a slice 
of cake or a doughnut when he gets 
a hunger-pang between meals. Cer- 
tainly the youngsters know it. 

Are you stressing these points? Are 
you fully aware of prices on other 
foods? Do you know exactly how 
much buying power Mrs. Homemak- 
er’s food dollar has? Herein lies the 
reason for an aggressive campaign 
to increase sales of your baked goods. 
We must tempt, persuade and con- 
vince Mrs. Homemaker of the facts 
she already knows. And why? Be- 
cause your competition is wooing all 
shoppers, and that “food dollar” will 
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not buy the assortment of foods that 
it did in years past. 

The Lenten season is an ideal time 
to establish bakeshop buying habits 
with women. You have a fine story 
to tell, and many of your customers 
are looking for meatless meal sug- 
gestions. Just one word of caution 

. . Mr. and Mrs. Shopper are fickle 

; you must have a continuing 
campaign to keep volume and profit 
up. 

If you have an advertising budget 
that permits newspaper and/or radio 
advertising; then use it to the best 
advantage. We must never forget the 
value of institutional advertising, nor 
of advertising price, for consumers 
are very price-conscious. But, Mrs. 
Homemaker is swayed also by added 
bits of information that help her do 
a better meal serving job. Include 
the number of servings obtainable 
from your Special Layer Cake. Offer 
some suggestions as to new ways to 
serve your fine pound cake. Give her 
startling data you have on file re- 
garding food value of baked foods; 
the need for baked foods in the diet; 
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sented a heavy loss for the bakery, 
but also meant a lot of extra ‘work 
for the driver-salesmen. 

He also said that the salesmen for 
this company, in arranging the dis- 
plays of their bread, would put the 
older on top, so that consumers sel- 
dom get really fresh bread from this 
bakery. Probably every wholesale 
baker in the country is aware of these 
facts. That the return problem can 
be controlled is indicated by the fact 
that this one baking company holds 
its returns down to 3%, and that 
the driver-salesman to whom we 
talked is holding his down to 1%. 

s 

GOOD SELLING: We know of a driv- 
er-salesman for a large wholesale 
baking company whose primary pur- 
pose is to sell bread. Before starting 
out on his route on a recent Satur- 
day he realized that his sales were 
slightly below the previous week. 
That he did not like. He also knew 
that he couldn’t sell enough bread on 
that day to make up this sales short- 
age. 

He promptly put some cookies in 
his truck, something that he seldom 
sells. However, on that day he sold 
all the cookies he had, and in that 
way equaled the dollar sales volume 
of the previous week. 

It is probably too much to hope 
that all driver-salesmen can be as 
ingenious, conscientious and _hard- 
working as is this man. However, it 
proves what can be done if a sales- 
man makes up his mind to accom- 
plish an end. Perhaps if sales man- 
agers will keep pointing out incidents 
such as this to their sales forces, im- 
proved salesmanship of all bakery 
products will result. 

2 

USE COMMON SENSE: It is a well- 
known fact of selling that salesmen 
must be enthusiastic in their work 
and do all they can to push the sale 
of their products. Without this ap- 
proach to selling, a man is simply 
not a salesman. All sales training 
courses emphasize this fact con- 
stantly. 

However, this can be carried a lit- 
tle too far, especially on the part of 
younger salesmen. For instance, we 
know of a large wholesale bakery 
which has an excellent record in keep- 
ing its stale returns down. Even in 
this case, an analysis of the returns 
shows that the percentage is highest 
among the younger salesmen. 

In their enthusiasm to make sales, 
they obviously overload their cus- 
tomers to a greater extent than do 
the more experienced salesmen. Cer- 
tainly their spirit should not be 
curbed, but by careful sales training 
they can be made to see that over- 
loading an account does not lead to 
actual sales. 

& 
“READ THE LABEL”: Under the 
above title, the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration recently issued a new book- 
let, urging consumers to read the 
labels on all food products they buy. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the half 
century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 








You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 





LA GRANGE MILLS 


Red Wing, Minnesota 








FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 


OMAHA, NEB. 





TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 





High 
Protein 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 





The American Baker 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my AMERICAN BAKER subscription for 


C—O One year $2 


—) Bill me 
Name 


Address 


Kindly Check 


Type of 
Business 


BAKERIES & BAK- 
ERY OWNERS 
Wholesale 


0 Two years $3 


C Bill my firm (OI am sending payment 


() SUPERINT!NDENT 
C) Retail 1) PRODUCTIVU 


(1) EXECUTIVE, MGR. () BAKERY SUPPLIER 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 


ORKIN SANITATION FIRM 
ORGANIZED IN ATLANTA 


ATLANTA — Organization of the 
Orkin Institute of Industrial Sanita- 
tion, specializing in the “elimination 
of hazards to health, and waste and 
spoilage stemming from insanitary 
conditions and procedures in food 
manufacturing and other industries,” 
has been announced here. 

The institute is headed by Keith 
A. Fitch, formerly with the USS. 
Food and Drug Administration, as 
executive director. National head- 
quarters will be in Atlanta. 

The institute offers consultation 
and inspection services and an edu- 
cational program on sanitation and 
health problems to business, industry, 
hospital and allied institutions. 

It will engage in only the inspec- 
tional consultive sanitation work. It 
will, however, analyze sanitation 
problems, develop working programs, 
advise on sanitizing materials and 
methods, on the handling and storage 
of raw materials, problems of water 
supply and industrial wastes, recom- 
mend methods for quality control 
of products and prepare sanitation 
training programs for employees of 
individual businesses or institutions, 
Mr. Fitch said. 

Other members of the staff in- 
clude Orman H. Glazier, specialist 
in public health, dairy science, sani- 
tation and bacteriology; Robert M. 
Russell, specialist in environmental 
sanitation and a consultant to food 
processing industries; Max Isbill, spe- 
cialist in industrial pest control, fumi- 
gation and sanitation, and Dr. Mur- 
ray I. Cooper, specialist in entomolo- 
gy, plant pathology and laboratory 
detection of extraneous matter in 
food products. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDUSTRY FIRMS EARN 
TRUCK SAFETY AWARDS 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of the baking industry were listed on 
the board of directors and several 
industry firms won safety awards at 
the 13th annual meeting of the Na- 








tional Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners, Inc., held here re- 
cently. 


Armour & Co., Chicago, the Bor- 
den Co., New York, and National 
Biscuit Co., New York, received gold 
seal awards for no accidents in 1951 
and red and green seal awards for 
reductions in accidents as compared 
with 1950. Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, received a red seal award for 
a 40% reduction. 

Among those serving on the coun- 
cil’s board of directors in 1952 are 
O. A. Brouer, Swift & Co.; C. S. 
Decker, the Borden Co.; Charles 
Ehrenberger, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York; George Faunce, Jr., Con- 
tinental Baking Co., New York; A. M. 
Grean, Jr., Ward Baking Co., New 
York; H. O. Mathews, Armour & Co., 
and H F. Suiter, Merck & Co., New 
York. 

Suggested at the meeting was a 
three-point plan for carriers and the 
government to insure an adequate 
supply of vehicles during the mobili- 
zation period. It includes (1) every 
vehicle owner should put his fleet 
in the best possible condition, replac- 
ing obsolete and inefficient vehicles; 
(2) the government should encour- 
age production of all the commercial 
vehicles that carriers can absorb, thus 
assuring a fleet readily available in 
case of emergency instead of a gov- 
ernment stockpile of raw materials, 
and (3) the government should al- 
low continuation of commercial ve- 
hicle production even in the face of 
all-out war. 
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Mennel 











Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO - U.S.A. 
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The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : :: 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. ““Washita” 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


Whitewater, Kansas 





WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 











A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 
NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 





Chanin Building +» New York, N.Y. 
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IDENTICAL PERFORMANCE 


Uniformity in flour that will 
give top baking results today— 
next week and neat year is 
what you get when you use 


GOOCH’S BEST 
perrormance FLOUR 


GOMEC — AKSARBEN 


Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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TEA TABLE 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














— BETTER BAKING 
ECONOMY HERE = [-|—~ 


PYRAMID flour, a special me- 
dium patent, is an economical flour 
. .. but not a cheap one. The low “> 


cost per loaf you can obtain with 
PYRAMID results from top qual- 


ity and shows up in bread yields, 4 
absorption, smooth machining and he q 
fewer cripples ... and most of 4 
all in a better loaf that pleases rg ms ; 


customers. A FLOUR 








THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 

















. . ATH ‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ “11: ; 
: 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. “AMERICAN SPECIAL” The Williams Bros. Co. HIGH Gta FLOURS | | 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. Our mill is located in the high protein ra ree pte enn U.S.A, or Daters ; 
’ asian off wheat district of central western Kan- pecialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour ' all; 
___-Manutacturers 0! eee ee ee ee ee The Morrison Milling Co. 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL directly from growers. Reserve’ and bought from the grow- Denton, Texas 
CORN SPECIALTIES RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas ers at elevators we own and operate. Emphatically Independent 


























Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
} WINGOLD *« WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
“THERE IS NO “ s 5 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
' @] R @ U A L { TY 9 HARD areas Wake & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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America 


FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, by joining the facilities al 


and large productive capacities of numerous mills, with their New railroads, joining acvees the 






continent, speeded distribution of 


life’s necessities and stimulated 
bakers of America with well known brands of bakers flours. closer trade relations between 


abundant wheat: storage, expanded their service to the 


Direct contact between mill and customer, greater distant communities, to set the 


pattern of American progress. 
executive knowledge and understanding of the bakers flour 


problems, have enabled FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 
to better serve the baking industry with a wide range of 
Control-Milled, Performance Tested Flours to meet every 


baking need. 








Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva, Oklahoma. 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOU 
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Trouble Shooting in the 


Icing Department 


By Carl G. Denton 


URING recent 
learned that 
has a lot of 


business of 
icings. He 
has a healthy re- 
spect for certain 
conditions that the 
baker is prone to 
ignore. 

The _ science of 
candymaking wres- 
tled with the prob- 
lem of weeping ic- 
ings at a very early 
date and learned 
the secret of small 
sugar crystals and 
how to produce 
them. The baker 
and candyman, 
while closely relat- 
ed, have trod some- 
what different paths 
in recent years and 
a combination of 
their knowledge 
may answer some 
of the vexing ques- 
tions on icing. 

This paper will 
cover three basic 
groups of icings. It 
will not go into jel- 
lies, jams, marsh- 
mallows or combi- 
nations. We’11 go 
into preventive 
measures for syn- 
eresis or soaking, 
and then discuss 
raw materials. We 
will close by talk- 
ing briefly about 
icing bases their 
make-up and advan- 
tages. 

All common _ic- 
ings belong to one 
of three general 
groups. Our first 
group is the creams 

the most common 
of which is butter 
cream. Butter 
cream is character- 
ized by its high 
shortening content, 
creamy eating qual- 
ity and a flavor sug- 
gesting butter. The 
beauty of this type 
icing is, that if 
properly made, it 
will not draw mois- 
ture from the cake. 
This fat-liquid-solid 
emulsion presents a 
waterproofed sur- 
face to the cake 
because the con- 
tinuous phase of the 
emulsion is fat. 

A typical butter 
cream formula is 
70% sugar, 20% 
shortening and 10% 
water. Butter cream 
probably causes less 
annoyance to the 
wholesale baker 
than any other type 
of icing, and, of 
course is quite high 
in cost. Creams may 
be made with fon- 
dant for even better 
eating and keeping 


this 
making 


years I 
the 
“know-how” 


have 
candyman 


in 


quality. Fondant is usually made up 
of 80% sugar, 14% water, and 6% 
glucose. Liquid is generally put in 
butter cream in the form of simple 
syrup which results in less powdered 
sugar being dissolved into syrup. But- 








ter cream should be skinned over a 
little prior to wrapping, so the sur- 
face moisture can evaporate and the 
icing will not smear the cellophane. 

A little floor time helps and even 
better is the addition of some sta- 
bilizer after the batch is completely 
mixed. Some bakers use from 2% 
to 5% of flour to do this, but sta- 
bilizer is more effective and less 
liable to influence the flavor of the 
icing. In addition to the main in- 
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gredients, salt, pure vanilla extract, 
and a small amount of good butter 
concentrate should be used. If cream- 
ery butter forms a substantial part 
of the fat, the latter may be omitted. 
The fat content of butter cream igs 
important. The less shortening used, 
the less volume the cream will have, 
and the fewer cakes it will cover. 
Further, the reduction of fat lessens 
the waterproofing and increases the 
exposure of syrup and susceptibility 
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to soaking. Butter cream should be 
creamed very well. The fat should 
take up all the air it will hold for 
petter eating quality and greater 
coverage. Butter cream should be 
applied to the cake at a temperature 
no lower than the highest tempera- 
ture the finished cake is going to_be 
exposed to during normal shelf life. 
Starting the mix with cool ingredi- 
ents, the creaming process should 
develop the desired temperature. The 
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fat content of butter cream is such 
that in properly prepared cream 
there is no sticking problem. 

The next general group, fudges, 
like fondants, are possessed of fine 
sugar crystals. Sugar crystals in true 
fudges and fondants are small and 
regular as compared to those of 
water icing, which are somewhat 
coarse and irregular. The small and 
regular crystal gives fudge an eating 
quality and stability not ordinarily 


Century’s 
* 





found in flat or water icings. Fudge, 
as implied before, may also be made 
with fondant. A fondant fudge is 
unmatched for eating quality and 
stability. However, practically all 
fudges used in wholesale work are of 
the common cold process type which 
may be made in a variety of ways. 

Normally, they are constituted of 
75% sugar, 12% fat, 10% water and 
3% invert. The fat should be both 
hard and soft types as the char- 


FLOUR PLANT 


PNEUMATIC AIR ASSURES PERFECT AERATION 


Contamination Impossible 


Valuable Tips... 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article can solve many problems 
in the use of icings. The original ad- 
dress was delivered by Mr. Denton 
before the wholesale cake branch ses- 
sion of the American Bakers Assn. 
Mr. Denton is affiliated with Farm 
Crest Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


acteristics of both 
are needed. This 
blend of fats should 
vary with the sea- 
son, more hard fats 
in hot weather and 
more oil in cold 
weather. There is 
sufficient fat pres- 
ent in a fudge icing 
to adequately wa- 
terproof it — take 
on enough air to 
give good coverage 

have good eating 
quality — and pre- 
vent sticking to 
wrapper. 

Both gelatine and 
stabilizers are in 
common use in 
fudges, and the only 
thing to note is 
that gelatine must 
be properly soaked 
and expanded be- 
fore using, and sta- 
bilizers should be 
added last — after 
the icing is water- 
proofed—for great- 
er efficiency. Fudges 
are usually applied 
slightly warm so 
they spread easily, 
but never hot 
enough to melt out 
the shortening. A 
little floor time be- 
fore wrapping helps, 
but is not manda- 
tory. The sugar 
crystals in a cold 
process fudge de- 
pend on the fine- 
ness of the pow- 
dered sugar. When 
milled sugar is used, 
the degree of fine- 
ness and regularity 
of grind controls 
both the eating 
quality and the sta- 
bility of the fin- 
ished icing. 

The last of the 
icing groups we will 





take up is the flat 
type. 
This can be a 


simple water icing 
consisting of 85% 
powdered sugar, 
12% water and 3% 
vegetable butter, or 
can become more 
complicated by ad- 
dition of invert, 
glucose, stabilizer, 
more and different 
kinds of fat—and so 
on—until we could 
wind up with a 
fudge icing formula. 
In fact, a fudge ic- 
ing or a cream, for 
that matter, applied 
hot — so that no 
grain is visible- 

makes a high qual- 
ity flat icing. Flat 
icings that have to 
be wrapped require 
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the same considerations already 
enumerated for the other type icings. 

Coffee Cakes and rolls can be very 
high in moisture content and the flat 
icings must be waterproofed accord- 
ingly. Flat icings should be applied 
hot and have good consistency. It 
should skin over rapidly to permit 
wrapping in 30 to 60 seconds. More 
trouble is experienced with flat ic- 
ings, particularly the water type 
commonly used on rolls and coffee 
cakes, than any other. This is pri- 
marily because there is less in the 
formula to combat the conditions that 
cause soaking. 

To begin with, and probably the 
most important factor, is the size of 
the sugar crystal. As noted earlier, 
the crystals of water icing are usual- 
ly large and somewhat irregular. 
There is less fat present in the usual 
formula to waterproof the icing, and 
it is so easy for the mixer or op- 
erator to dilute the icing with water 
or syrup, rather than apply the neces- 
sary heat to get the right consist- 
ency. A lot of attention is given to 
cooling and drying cakes prior to icing 
—using more fat in the icing—setting 
the icing up well before wrapping, 
etc., to stop icing from soaking, but 
from the standpoint of the wholesale 
baker, about 99% of the difficulties 
encountered with flat icings are due 
to one or a combination of three 
things. 

@Too much water by virtue of for- 
mula or operator. 

@ Powdered sugar that is too coarse 
or uneven in grind. 

@ Non-uniform or insufficient mix- 
ing of ingredients. 

An important factor, one that will 
control the water content, is the 
temperature of the icing. The icing 
should be mixed, so that after mix- 
ing and standing in the bowl, it will 
be about 120° when applied. Sea- 
sonal changes call for slight adjust- 
ments in icing temperatures and in 
melting points of fat, so that the ic- 
ing will look and eat the same the 
year ’round. 

In any shop, particularly the large 
wholesale bakery where tremendous 
quantities of icings are produced, 
the thermometer is a very important 
piece of equipment—and one that is 
often found spotlessly clean at the 
end of the day’s run. Compare this 
to the candyman’s practice of keep- 
ing every batch within one half a 
degree of another. A mixer who uses 
guess-work instead of instrument 
and then corrects errors by adding 
syrup or water, causes disastrous 
results. 

Icing cannot be thinned success- 
fully for wrapped goods with any- 
thing but hot oil, and even this is 
poor practice. Temperature is the 
only control for consistency once the 
formula is set up. In making a roll 
icing the use of boiling water in itself 
may not result in a hot enough ic- 
ing. This can be corrected by using 
the same amount of water, or even 
a little less, in the form of simple 
syrup so that twice as much hot 
material by weight goes into the 
icing. This is precisely what happens 
when an icing base is used; the water, 
Some sugar, all the fat and the sta- 
bilizer, ete, are heated together and 
brought to a boil. This results in 
having a very good mixture and a 
lot of heated material to make a 
hotter, quicker setting, and more sta- 
ble icing, 


Before getting into the raw ma- 

Phase of this discussion there 

are a 2 pointers on sticking and 

at are well worth re- 
membering. 

Use as little water as possible, 

apply heat to control consistency, 


Short supply is a happy state of affairs when a woman 


buys a hat. 


In industry, too often it is a sword that hangs over the 
buyer’s head. Executives who order more than 85 per cent 


of all Multiwall bags overwhelmingly specify* on-schedule 


shortages. 


One foo many 






is unlikely ever to be restricted because of raw material 


When and if allocations are necessary, you can count 


on receiving your fair share. 


delivery as the factor to which they give greatest weight. 


Union Multiwalls are shipped from the world’s largest 


These are among the reasons why, since World War II, 
major buyers have given dependable Union so propor- 


tionately great an increase in their Multiwall orders. 


pulp-to-container mill. 


The pulp from which they are made comes from forests 


Union owns or manages. Your supply of Union Multiwalls 


More so every day... 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


*August, 1951 research study. 
UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION © NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING ¢ CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 





have controlled floor time, and use 
a milled sugar of the finest and most 
uniform grind possible. Extremely 
fine grinds of sugar will tolerate 
more liquid and result in a more 
stable icing. Powdered sugar does 
not require the boiling process of 
fondant to produce fine sugar crys- 
tals in icing. 

10X sugar does a far better job 
than 4X in making icings and gives 
greater shelf life, and smoother ap- 
pearance and taste. Cane or beet 
sugar can be used with equal suc- 
cess in icings providing the grind is 
alright. It has been noted that some 


sugars produce a slightly different 
grind on the same mill than others. 
This is attributable to the source 
of the sugar and the degree of re- 
finement and purity. The grinding 
rate of the mill also influences the 
sugar texture. It is wise to avoid 
off color or questionable sugars 
where icing is concerned. 


Stability Necessary 


When we place icing on a cake we 
are putting a high solids low mois- 
ture material against one of low sol- 
ids high moisture content. Nature 
attempts to get these two materials 





in equilibrium, so, we are obliged to 
protect our icing against this influx 
of moisture, as well as the hygro- 
scopic nature of the icing itself, by 
waterproofing it with fat and includ- 
ing a material which will give it 
some latent power of stability. By 
this I mean, the ability to absorb 
some of the water that we need 
in the icing to apply it, but don’t 
want after the icing is applied. 
Regarding cooling of cake, it has 
been written, that as much as seven 
hours is necessary to get all the 
heat out of a 7-in. layer. The whole- 
saler must proceed on the basis that 
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Drum, fife and bugle—symbol of early American adherence ~ 
to high principles and indomitable will. . 
The Shellabarger crest seal has also become a symbol <i m 
throughout the baking industry of high principles in PEACOCK . 
" flour milling. At Shellabarger, there can be no compromise $0 
with quality, no relaxing of rigid specifications that BIG "S” _ 

assure you of outstanding bakery performance. —s 

- : fd GOLDEN BELT E- 


The Shellabarger tradition of quality, upheld since alae 
1776, is jealously guarded to give you a flour upon which you PANCRUST su 
may depend for unfailing quality results. — | 

WONDERSACK 


___ QHELLABARGER’S.Inc. ——_— | : 


SALINA, KANSAS ~ ie 
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—eeeeeeeeeeEE 
PUTTING THE FINGER ON 
THE COMPETITION 


GIDDINGS, TEXAS—A recent ad 
that appeared in the Giddings News 
by Moe’s Bakery, read as follows: 

For sale: Moe’s Bakery to any or 

every social organization, for 

they give bake sales in various 

business places every Saturday 

anyway. 
—————————E 
el 
the cake begins to stale as soon as 
it gets out of the oven—therefore— 
must be iced and wrapped with dis- 
patch. Some plants are icing these 
layers from 12 to 15 minutes after 
they come out of the oven and wrap- 
ping them about 10 minutes after 
that. Some heat is still in the cake 
but so is all the freshness, and the 
baker must solve this problem in 
other ways than staling his mer- 
chandise. 

Roll type icings should be applied 
hot; fudges from room temperature 
to warm; creams at about the high- 
est temperature the cake will come 
in contact with during normal shelf 
life. 

The functions of icing ingredients 
are important to the baker. The four 
primary ingredients we are concerned 
with are: sugar, liquid, fats and sta- 
bilizers. 

Sugar 

Sugar is the body of the icing, as 
stated before, its granulation is im- 
portant. In the final icing, grittiness 
is objectionable, both from the stand- 
point of eating quality and stability. 
True fudges and fondants have crys- 
tals so fine they cannot be detected 
when eaten. There are two ways 
of producing small crystals. The boil- 
ing process of fondant, and the mill- 
ing of the sugar granule. To some ex- 
tent a modification of the crystal 
takes place during mixing. 

Some of the powdered sugar is dis- 
solved when the liquids are added, 
forming a syrup which helps bind 
the icing together. The addition of 
syrups in other forms is sometimes 
necessary to adjust the final product 
to our liking. 

Liquid 


The liquid of the icing, usually 
thought of in terms of water, may in- 
clude eggs, milk, syrups and other 
water containing materials. Liquid is 
necessary in icings to make them soft 
enough to spread, and to form the 
binder of syrup, but is a source of 
trouble if not kept under rigid con- 
trol. The amount of liquid in an 
icing dictates the drying time re- 
quired for that particular icing; hence 
when short drying time is required, 
as with rolls and coffee cake, the 
liquid must be held to a necessary 
minimum. 

Egg whites, substituted for water, 
give a drying effect due to the albu- 
men present. This is not recommend- 
ed as a practical solution for icing 
and glaze difficulties. Water will dis- 
solve about twice its weight of sugar 
In icing. This must be controlled be- 
Cause the sugar body of the icing can 
only tolerate so much syrup or binder. 
The amount of syrup that can be 
tolerated depends on the grind of the 
Sugar, the kind and amount of sta- 
bilizer present, and the amount of 
fat in the icing. 


Shortening 

The shortening of the icing may 
function either in one or a combina- 
tion of two ways. When creamed, at 
ordinary temperatures, it is the me- 
dium, along with eggs, etc., of gath- 
‘ring and holding air to produce a 
light creamy icing. During the cream- 
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ing process, some of the sugar crys- 
tals are made smaller and some are 
dissolved when the liquids are added. 
As this takes place, the eating qual- 
ity is enhanced and the greasiness 
disappears. 

To the wholesaler the most impor- 
tant function of the shortening, at 
least in the bulk of the icing, is that 
of waterproofing the icing to pro- 
tect it against the excessive moisture 
content of today’s high ratio cakes. 


Stabilizers 
Stabilizers are on the market at 
all prices and with all sorts of claims 
for their ability to end icing difficul- 
ties. Most of them, from reliable 


companies, are good ones—if used ac- 
cording to the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions. By groups, we have gelatin, 
which, if judiciously used, is a good 
standby. Danger lies in its over-use 
which produces rubberiness. Gelatin 
must be properly soaked and expand- 
ed to secure consistent results. 

Its advantages are: It will take on 
air when beaten, is fluid at high tem- 
peratures and sets on cooling. Agar- 
agar is a good jelling agent. It is 
quite expensive, requires boiling be- 
fore using and doesn’t have too much 
latent power of stabilization. 

Alginates are similar to agar. Some 
require boiling, while others do not. 
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The danger here is that incorrect 
use results in dark spots or “fish- 
eyes” in the icing. Some operators 
are getting excellent results from 
alginates. 

Locust bean, Tragacanth and Kar- 
aya gum, and commercial preparations 
of these or combinations of them 
provide satisfactory stabilizers. The 
actual gum forms only a small per- 
centage of the stabilizer, the rest 
being sugar and other carrier. These 
cold water stabilizers need no soak- 
ing and if used properly give a good 
latent stabilizing action. Water ab- 
sorbers, such as flour and cornstarch 
are not recommended, as they merely 
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THE BROLITE CO. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 3,.N. Y. 
4128 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
621 Minna St., San Francisco 1, Calif. 
518 First Ave., North, Seattle 9, Wash. 
686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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SUPERSHORT 


the EMULSIFIER 
IN 


SUPERSHORT 


comes from an all- 

vegetable source 
and is completely 
edible and 
digestible. 
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Complete Line 
of Bakery Flour 
to fit 
your every need 


Premium Hard Spring Wheat 
Flours 
OCCIDENT SPECIAL 
SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER 
POWERFUL 
OCCIDENT 100% WHOLE 
WHEAT FLOUR 


Mellow Type Spring Wheat 
Flours 

E-A-CO 

SUNBURST 

GOLD HEART 

CLASSIC CLEAR 


Hard Winter Wheat Flours 


AMERICAN BEAUTY SPECIAL 
AMERICAN BEAUTY BAKERS 
RELIABLE 

CLARO 

BEACON 

MILLIONAIRE 

MARIPOSA 


Cake Flours 


AMERICAN BEAUTY 
ROYAL PATENT 
SOLITE 

R-M SPECIAL CAKE 


plus a complete line of special 
purpose flours 





SPECIAL NOTICE: 


to large Machine Shop Operators 


Inquire today about the new addi- 
tion to Russell-Miller’s family of 
Fine Bakery Flours—Extra-mellow 
Spring Wheat Flours, especially 
milled with unusual tolerance and 
other qualities you normally expect 
from Russell-Miller: 


SUNRISE .... Short Patent 
DANDY DOUGH .... Intermediate 
Patent 


SILVER HEART... . Bakers Patent 
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from 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


TWICE THE FORMER SIZE! TWICE 
AS MANY TESTED FORMULAS! 


The most complete, convenient 
Bakers’ Aid Russell-Miller 
has ever offered! 


Now, this completely new Bakers’ Aid 
brings you more new tested formulas 
and make-up procedures for breads, 
specialty breads, pastries, cakes, frost- 
ings, cookies and unusual feature items. 

Plus many tested merchandising aids 
for boosting sales. Helpful storage and 
sanitation tips, too. 

Actual size 534"x9”. Printed on heavy 
paper, in large, clear type. Thumb-tab 
indexed and spiral bound for quick, 
easy reference. 

Just one of these formulas—or one of 
the many baker-tested merchandising 
ideas included—may easily repay your 
investment a hundred times over. 

Write for your copy today! 


RussELL-MILLER MILLING Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Specialists in the milling of fine bakery flour 
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New Bakers’ Aid 


Only 
syoo 


Mail Coupon 













ACTUAL SIZE 
534" x 9” 





errr? TTrttT TL TLL. LL 


* RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Dept. NM, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


* 


SEND FOR YOUR 
BAKERS’ AID TODAY! 


Use This Handy Order Blank 





Please send me copies of your new, enlarged, completely 
revised “Bakers’ Aid.” | enclose $1.00 for each copy ordered. 
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require the presence of more water 
to make the icing workable. 

There are some processed starches 
that have merit but those evaluated 
prior to preparing this paper, while 
cheaper, did not come up to the gum 
products. 

Some use is being made of carboxy- 
methyl-cellulose, referred to as CMC. 
Experiments revealed it took up wa- 
ter so rapidly that a brittle icing was 
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produced. CMC may have merit when 
mixed with other stabilizers in very 
small percentages. Icings made with 
CMC have a very impervious sur- 
face and a lot of moisture gathers 
between the icing and the cake dur- 
ing shelf life. It is not felt that CMC 
offers anything the other gums don’t 
have as far as icing is concerned. 
The lucrative business of icing 
mixes or bases has a good reason for 











Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9 


Three great baking flours! 4 a 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Tarkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls . Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Write for information 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 
818 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 




















being successful. It provides the bak- 
er with something akin to what the 
prepared cake mix gives the house- 
wife—a simple way to do a job at a 
slightly higher cost. In most cases 
they do an excellent job. There is no 
secret ingredient in any icing base 
or mix that we have evaluated. The 
fat or fat derivatives used are suf- 
ficient in quantity to assure adequate 
waterproofing of the icing. 


The secret of icing base success 
lies in the proper weighing of in- 
gredients; the substantial amount of 
ingredients which are heated to pro- 
duce a good, hot, icing; a sufficient 
amount of the right blend of fats; 
the right amount of stabilizer mixed 
with the fat first, rather than the 
water, which produces an emulsion 
effect; and last but not least, simpli- 
fied handling. I know bakers who 
would not use any other method of 
making icing because they have elimi- 
nated their icing headaches by using 
a base. The additional cost per pound 
is well worth it to them. Another 
viewpoint is, if the operation is large 
enough the baker can pocket the 
extra profit and still remain trouble- 
free, if a few factors are kept under 
close control. 

We have now covered the following 
things: The three most popular and 
common types of icing and their 
characteristics and make-up; com- 
mon mistakes and correct procedure; 
raw materials, their selection and 
use; icing bases and why they are 
successful and while actual cost was 
not mentioned, we implied there is 
a good spread between icings made 
with and without bases. 

Seldom does one factor cause ic- 
ing trouble. It is usually a combina- 
tion of conditions that are finally 
brought to a critical point by the 











flour for today’s changing baking formulas—no 
finer flour for modern high-speed production! 


Quaker Bakers Flour is milled under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company, 
and constantly laboratory-checked for uniform- 
ity. What’s more, you can buy this practical, 
unchanging-quality flour at a practical price. 
Get full information now. Call, write or wire... 


Mills at: Cedar Rapids, Ia.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 


You'll find no finer short patent flour on the 
market than Quaker Bakers Flour—no finer 
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arrival of higher temperatures or 
humidity. Humidity in itself does not 
create the trouble. It removes the 
conditions that have thus far prevent- 
ed trouble, that is the drying out 
process which no longer goes on. 
Standardized procedure properly 
followed, seasonal adjustments, a fine 
grind of sugar, application of heat 
to control consistency and the care. 
ful use of water will normally keep 
the icing department trouble-free. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ALLIEDS HEAR TAX TALK 


LOS ANGELES — Comprehensive 
discussion of many of the most intri- 
cate angles of the tax situation was 
given members of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry of Southern 
California at its January meeting by 
W. J. Greene, western regional direc- 
tor of the Research Institute of 
America, a tax counseling agency. 

“Pre-natal” consideration of tax 
liability factors, instead of a post- 
mortem session with an accountant, 
was urged by Mr. Greene. Taxes have 
thrust themselves into business to the 
extent that liability has become a 
matter to be taken into consideration 
in making most of the decisions and 
forming policies. 

More and more thinking is going 
into the policies and methods which 
will hold tax liabilities to a minimun, 
Mr. Greene declared. 

The allied trades chapter had de- 
cided to change its date and place 
of monthly meetings, it was an- 
nounced by Phil Seitz, secretary. Fu- 
ture luncheons will be held at Bot- 
win’s Cafe on Sunset Boulevard on 
the last Tuesday of each month. 
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eee Chase Pretty Prints 


Chase-Designed Pretty Prints are as color- 






LORMPOP RG 
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BSL LOLS 
ROLLS 
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Op De 
ful and gay as a garden in full bloom! They ESOS RS 4 












come in lovely plaids and pastels . . . in 
solids, florals, and geometrics! All designed 
to appeal to housewives—to increase the 
demand for your fine product. Your Chase 
Salesman has samples of Chase Pretty 
Prints. He’ll be glad to show them to you! 


xk kk 


Write for free booklet, “Worth Looking Into.” 
It is packed with facts on better packaging. 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 





No. 3223—Folders 
on Dough Mixers 


The Excelsior Engineering Co. has 
issued two new folders that describe 
its dough mixers and kneaders and 
other equipment. The folders contain 
illustrations of the company’s “Arto- 
flex” equipment, along with specifi- 
cation tables and a discussion on 
“points about dough mixing.” For 
copies of the folders circle No. 3223 
and mail the coupon. 


No. 3218—Gas 
Generating Unit 


A two-page color circular, describ- 
ing the operation and use of the 
Vapofier gas generator in the baking 
industry has been prepared for distri- 
bution in the industry by the Vapo- 
fier Corp., manufacturer of the ma- 
chine. 

The folder, in describing the ma- 






/ New Services 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The American Baker 
118 So. 6th St. 


New Propvcts 


a 
New Liverature 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





chine, states that the Vapofier auto- 
matically and non-destructively con- 
verts light fuel oil to a super-heated 
oil vapor—Vapogas. Also, the ma- 
chine can be used as a primary or 
standby source of fuel. The circular 
can be obtained by circling No. 3218 
and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3216—Lift 
Truek 


The Hamilton Tool Co. has de- 
signed and built a “Portelevator,” to 
meet requirements of in-work han- 
dling of materials. The product op- 
erates on track which skirts the 
storage shelves and processing sta- 
tions, is moved manually from sta- 
tion to station and is elevated elec- 
trically. 

Specifications include the fcllow- 
ing: Scissor type lift mechanism is 
operated by 1 h.p. elevator type mo- 
tor through standard “Portelevator” 
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FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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The American Baker 
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worm, worm gear and screw power 
transmission; motor is actuated 
through foot control from either end 
of table; electrical controls include 
gear driven limit switch and revers- 
ing magnetic starter. Table size is 
24 in. wide and 36 in. long. Lift is 
from 24 in. to 64 in. above floor level. 





Load capacity is 600 lb. Free rolling, 
conveyor type top. Lift rate is 40 in. 
per minute. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained by circling No. 3216 and mail- 
ing the coupon. 


No. 3212—Formula 
Booklet 


Fifteen tested recipes for com- 
mercial bakers are included in the 
new 8-page “Formulas for Bakers” 
booklet offered as a service to the in- 
dustry by the California Almond 
Growers Exchange. Of interest to 
many bakers will be the section dis- 
cussing the relationship between eye 
appeal and sales appeal in sweet 
goods, and the page showing actual 
size photographs of the various al- 
mond products processed by the Ex- 
change to meet the special needs of 
the bakery trade. Nearly 70% of all 
American-grown almonds are handled 
by the grower-owned exchange organ- 
ization. 


No. 3214—Bakery 
Storage Container 


A new sanitary aluminum bakery 
storage container with capacity of 
four gallons, diameter of 10 in. and 
depth of 12 in. is available through 
the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
It is used to store leftover fillings, pie 
fruits and other ingredients. 

The open bead and seamless con- 
struction without cracks, crevices or 
welds make the container easy to 
clean and completely sanitary, the 
firm states. This utensil is made from 
new hard, dent-resistant aluminum 
alloy. It is obtainable in either the 
Alumilite or natural finish with or 
without cover. For more details cir- 
cle No. 3214 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3224—Shorten- 
ing Unit 


Ferry Steel Products & Equipment 
Co., which two years ago bought out 
the F.S.P. Pankoter, has announced 
the F.S.P. “Shortening-Flo” unit, 
which the firm says is designed to 
speed up and improve handling of 
mixes by melting the shortening. 

The unit takes up floor space of 
about 7 ft. by 5 ft. and is 6 ft. high. 
The firm states that it is a complete- 
ly automatic self-contained unit that 
can be installed at any convenient 
spot near the storage or receiving 
area for the drums, It has a mechani- 
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The ORIGINAL Bread-Enrichment Tablets 


Contain Ferrous Sulfate—the highly 
assimilable form of Iron as an ex- 
clusive feature—at no extra cost. 
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Subsidiary of S 9 C 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -i- COLORADO 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 





GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


onnid, Minn. 











CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cell ea jes, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILuneG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 














DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. ¥- 
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The 
OBINSON 
Milling Co. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


a 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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cal lift which raises a drum of short- 
ening into place, then a heating unit 
begins to operate in the cradle and 
cross bar, and in about 20 minutes 





shortening begins to flow into a three 
drum capacity tank. The cross bar 
holds back the contents of the drum, 
so that it flows without splashing of 
large chunks. For more details circle 
No. 3224 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3217—Folder 
on Ovens 


The G. S. Blodgett Co. has issued 
a 32-panel full-color accordion folder 
on its gas-fired ovens. Words and pic- 
tures describe how the firm assem- 
bles 22 ovens from three basic uniis, 
a method which the company states, 
provides models to fit any installa- 
tion. Features of the ovens are listed 
in the publication, which may be ob- 
tained by circling No. 3217 and mail- 
ing the coupon. 


No. 3209—Machinery 
Directory 


The Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institue has announced the 
publication of a new directory cover- 
ing makers of all types of packaging 
machinery. It is designed as a ready 
reference for purchasing agents, fac- 
tory superintendents and others who 
may be interested in this type of 
equipment. 

The directory is leather covered 
and in loose-leaf form so that it can 
be kept up-to-date as new informa- 
tion is issued. It is divided into two 
sections. One section lists the kind 
of equipment desired and the names 
of manufacturers making it. The 
other section, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, gives names and addresses 
of the machinery makers and com- 
plete information on the machines 
each one makes. The directory sells 
for $10 and may be obtained by cir- 
cling No. 3209 on the coupon. 


No. 3222—Pan 
Cleaner 


A boil tank cleaner developed for 
use of pans with aluminized steel 
strapping has been announced by the 
Detrex Corp. The specialized cleaner 
is called “Detrex 32-A.” The firm 
reports that the cleaner has been field 
tested. For more details circle No. 
3222 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3211—Manual 
on Maintenance 


The Ahrens Publishing Co. has is- 
sued the “Equipment Maintenance 
Manual,” by Augusta H. Clawson, 
which includes a section on the main- 
tenance of bake shop equipment. It 
deals with such items as oven peels 
and scrapers, pastry cloth and bag, 
pastry stockinet, dough divider, proof 
box, stack ovens, pastry stoves, pie 














PIE-PAK conraryers boost your 


profits through increased sales with 
low-cost, sanitary, dust-proof pack- 
aging that reduces stales and break- 
age ...deliver your pies as fresh as 
when they leave your ovens... for 
illustrated brochure and special 
introductory offer write 


Pie-Pak Company, Inc. 
Department E, 


1300 HUDSON STREET, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 


NO-RISK 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S”’ 


RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








SY-W ageltle Me) mm Aol tg Job, : 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Prean ts the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 
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BAKERY PRODUCTS 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


MANUFACTURER OF BAKERS YEAST AND OTHER HIGH QUALITY 
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A GREAT TECHNICOLOR MOVIE 


@ HOLLYWOOD CAST 


@ ENTERTAINING PLOT 


@ TELLS THE STORY OF CHRISTOPHER LUDWICK, 
BAKER GENERAL OF GEORGE WASHINGTON’S ARMY 


@ ...- AND WHY AMERICAN BREAD IS THE BEST 


BREAD IN THE WORLD. 


Anheuser-Busch has produced this brand-new, techni- 
color sound movie for showings at schools, luncheon 
clubs and civic organizations all over the nation. It will 
be made available to all bakers who wish to sponsor 
showings. Watch for the announcement of its release 
and how-to-get-it ... you’ll want to show this enter- 


taining movie to your customers. 


DEPARTMENT 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PRODUCTS FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 





FREE! 


Every baker should ( 
know more about 
Christopher Ludwick...famous baker of 

American History. Write today for our leaflet ‘ 
telling the story of ‘‘Christopher Ludwick.”’ = 
Address: Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Bakery Prod- 

ucts Department, 721 Pestalozzi, St. Louis 
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F Centenmal iain. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 


Country and 
i 4 prs Terminal 
' 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 9 


ii 4 , q Storage 
} | 


1 


err tilt 
i 
| 
- J 
' 2 * 


_ < F 
MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





NEW SPOKANE _MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S* MOST“MODERN 



































ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


-_ 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














7, 
$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *" 22" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 





racks and storage bins for sugar 
and flour. 

The format is in a tabular form, 
with “what to do” and “how to do 
it” itemized side by side. Supplies 
and materials needed for the main- 
tenance are listed, along with the ap- 
proximate time and frequency. For 
more information circle No. 3211 on 
the coupon. 


No. 3213—Floor 
Manual 


Multi-Clean Products, Inc., has is- 
sued a booklet entitled “Your Floors 
and How to Maintain Them,” which 
covers in detail methods of proper 
care for a variety of types of sur- 
faces. The publication lists the firm’s 
floor cleaning method and discusses 
in detail such types of floors as as- 
phalt tile, concrete, terrazzo, rubber 
tile, wood and linoleum. 

Each section includes information 
on what the type of covering is, its 
advantages, recommended procedures 
for installation and maintenance of 
new material, reconditioning hints 
and “dont’s to be observed.” For 
copies, circle No. 3213 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 3196—Uniform 
Chart 


The Angelica Uniform Co. is offer- 
ing a reference chart for uniforms 
as a service to uniform buyers. The 
charts, designed to fit a standard 
file drawer, enable the employer to 
have a list of measurements of each 
employee. On the reverse side of each 
chart is a measuring guide to aid in 
selecting correct uniform sizes. For 
more information circle No. 3196 on 
the coupon. 


No. 3215—Insecet 
Spray 


A new line of pyrethrin-synergist 
sprays has been developed for com- 
mercial and industrial use, according 
to N. H. Battjes, secretary-treasurer 
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of the Tanglefoot Co. These are of 
different strengths and formulated 
especially for use with cold, mechani. 
cal, automatic microsol type dispengs. 
ers which are also available through 
the Tanglefoot firm. 

“We consulted leading chemists 
entomologists and independent test. 
ing laboratories in developing these 
sprays,” says Mr. Battjes, “and sup. 
plemented these experiments and 
tests with actual use over an 1% 
month period in leading bakeries 
and other food establishments.” 

He said that with the standard 
microsol unit, 50,000 cu. ft. space can 
be treated in approximately 8 min, 
A smaller unit is also available which 
treats 10,000 cu. ft. in approximately 
5 minutes. For more details circle No, 
3215 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3220—Floor 
Resurfacer 


The Flash-Stone Co., Inc., has is. 
sued a new bulletin that describes 
floor patching and resurfacing mate. 
rial composed of pulverized natura] 
rubber, asphalt-rock limestone and 
cold asphalt emulsion. 

The product, “Immediate-Set,” pro. 
vides good traction when wet and it 
resists the tendency to rut or wave, 
according to the manufacturer. It is 
factory mixed and requires no addi- 
tives or processing. For details circle 
No. 3220 and mail the coupon. 








. MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
A, BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS / 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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NEBRASKA WHEAT FLOURS 
CONSISTENTLY MAKE 
GOOD BREAD 


Day after day-—in bakery laboratory tests 


throughout the country — bread 





baked with flour 


milled from *Nebraska wheats is uniformly superior. 


One of the nation’s leading wholesale bakers says: 


“WE USE FLOURS MILLED FROM NEBRASKA > 


WHEAT BECAUSE THEY ALWAYS GIVE US EXCEL- 
LENT RESULTS. THE BREAD SHOWS GOOD VOLUME, 
SOFT TEXTURE AND FINE GRAIN’ WITH NORMAL 
MIXING TIME. 


For further information, address inquiries to: 








“98% 


of Nebraska’s 1951 wheat 


crop of 60 million bushels is 







of varieties that are approved 


by the Nebraska Grain Im- 







provement Association and 





rate “good” to “excellent” in 







milling and baking character- 






istics. 





NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASSN. 


An Association of Commercial and Agricultural 


Organizations Promoting Higher Quality Grains 


THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 





LINCOLN 1, NEBRASKA 
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BLEACHED: BROMATTED- UNENRICHED 
H MARUT ACT MED OY 
Mato, a 
KING HUBBARD 
FLOUR 


. BLEACHED 
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KNOWN FAR ant WIDE tr 






KING HUBBARD 
and 
the new 


Sonny Hubbard 


These are the fine Hubbard 
flours known far and wide 
for their uniform high pro- 
tein content. As with all the 
famous Hubbard quality 
flours, King Hubbard and 
Sonny Hubbard are the best 
in their field. 














There’s a Hubbard flour to meet 
your every need! 


UBBARD MILLING CO. 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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King date Baker’s |DYeYeya eyo! | 


A new Olympic Bakery is arising 
in Aberdeen, Wash., on the site of name chosen by Herb Smith for his ond establishment. Mr. and Mrs. 





the former plant completely destroyed new Seattle shop. 

by the fire last December. A. B. Veld- e 
kamp, manager of 
wholesale bakery operation, said that of its first store in Artesia, N.M., N.M., gave the March of Dimes a 


construction of the 
$20,000 structure 
would be completed 
by the end of April. 
The building will be 
90 by 150 ft. Despite 
the fire loss, Veld- 
kamp is continuing 
in business with the 
help of his competi- 
tors. Bakeries in 
western Washing- 
ton are supplying 
him with goods and 
trucks in order to 
help him continue in 
business until his 
plant is in operation 
again. 


A new bakery was 
recently opened to 
serve LaConner, 
Wash., when John 
Grant revived the 
old Fahlen Bakery 
plant. The business 
will be known as 
Grant’s Bakery. Mr. 
Grant, an experi- 
enced bakery super- 
intendent with many 
years’ experience 
with the Eddy’s 
Bakery chain, start- 
ed in the bakery 
business 17 year's 
ago in Boise, Idaho. 


@ 

Sande’s Bakery is 
the new name of the 
old A. & M. Bakery, 
Seattle, which was 
closed for some 
time. Robert Sande, 
former Port Angeles 
baker, planned to 
open for business 
some time in Febru- 
ary. 

* 

The Columbia 
Bakery, Seattle, has 
been sold by part- 
ners Jack Brothers 
and Harold Riddals 
to Gerry Johnson. 


= 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyle 
Gross have pur- 
chased the - Skagit 
Bakery, Burlington, 
Wash., from Mr. and 
Mrs. John Homolka. 


Walter Lavinder 
was scheduled to 
open a new bakery 
in South Bend, 
Wash., during Feb- 
ruary. 

a 


The Sunset Bak- 
ery, Seattle, has 
been taken over by 
D. C. Morgan and 
Ed Rathbone. It was 
formerly operated 
by Carl Jacobson, 
who has opened up 
4 pastry shop in Se- 
attle. 


the Aberdeen 
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boost by baking a 72-lb. cake and 
donating it to that cause. The March 
of Dimes then auctioned it off to sev- 
eral organizations, with each purchas- 
ing group turning it back for another 
auction. Several hundred dollars were 
raised for the charity. 
& 
The bakery operated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Cartee for five years 
* in Laurel, Mont., recently underwent 
The Good Eats Bakery of Hobbs, remodeling prior to its reopening as 


Smith’s Tastee Home Bakery is the Goodner’s Bakery has opened a sec- 
Husky Goodner are the owners. 


Within six months of the opening 


(Continued on page 56) 
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og a dom, yo l ei 
__. Successful Bakers tull about their satisfactio 


with the fine performance of the many differe 








units of Union Steel equipment in their plants. 






In the’ smallest bake shop to the largest 
baking plants, you'll find items of USP bakery 


- equipment still in use that have been serving 







'. faithfully for many years. Or you may see fine 








ditioned Fermentation Rooms, Counter- 
Bread Coolers, Proofing Systems. And 
WENDWAY Selective Conveyor Systems 
showing newer handling efficiencies with cost 
economies that are the talk of the industry. 










































PRODUCTS COMPANY 


ALBION, MICHIGAN 





- UNION STEEL 


Bakery Equipment Division 
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Successful Selling 





nued from page 51) 


This is good advice, and should be 
welcomed by all bakers who have 
their products properly and interest- 
ingly labeled. 

Labels and inserts are two of the 
best possible means of informing con- 
sumers of the nutritious food value 
of baked goods. Every possible ad- 
vantage should be taken of them. 

In fact, bakers can well go farther 
than merely complying with the label 
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requirements of the Food & Drug 
Administration. With proper packag- 
ing, they can provide tips on various 
ways of serving bakery products other 
than.in their natural form. This is an 
excellent means of helping increase 
consumption. 

It must be remembered that bread 
and other bakery products are in con- 
stant competition with various other 
foods, and every opportunity to in- 
crease their consumption must be 
used. Labels certainly accomplish this 
and should be used accordingly. 

e 
REMEMBER SANDWICHES: The 
season of the year is almost here 


when sandwiches will be in their 
greatest demand. Last year they re- 
ceived an amazing amount of public- 
ity, from which the baking industry 
must have benefited materially. Per- 
haps this will occur again, but even if 
it doesn’t there is no reason why in- 
dividual bakers should not take ad- 
vantage of this excellent sales oppor- 
tunity. 

In their own advertising, whether 
it be by newspapers, radio or pam- 
phlets, bakers should remind con- 
sumers of the many ways in which 
sandwiches may be made, how nutri- 
tious they are and the place they may 
take in the summer diet. Such activ- 


DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 





the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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ity cannot help but improve breaj 
sales. 

Naturally, sandwiches are not eat. 
en only in the summer months. sing 
they are a very important diet fg 
all types of lunches. However, ther 
is an extra opportunity to promote 
their sale during the outdoor se 
and bakers who do not take advap. 
tage of this fact are missing an ey. 
cellent sales opportunity. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


COMPANY ORGANIZED 





RALEIGH, N. C.—The Griffin Bak. § 


ing Co. of Raleigh, Inc., capitalize 
at $100,000, has been organized. Hoy. 
ard Griffin, Mary Griffin and E. y 
Stanley were listed as the principals 





a 


Dorothy Glenn 





(Continued from page 31) 


the facts about weight reduction ang 
baked foods. 

If your market includes a good per. 
centage of lunch-box-carriers, why 
not devote a bit of your campaign 
to the importance of baked goods in 
the lunchbox; new ideas for sané- 
wiches or desserts, all featuring your 
goods. Leftovers are a problem in 
every home, yet baked goods can save 
the day. Offer suggestions to Mr. 
Homemaker. 

Your campaign may be limited to 
window and shop displays. The same 
basic principles apply. Prices must be 
posted to intrigue Mrs. Homemaker 
these days, but price cards must tell 
the story of mouth-watering good. 
ness. The same helpful hints outlined 
above may be included in your win. 
dow and store displays. 

Visual displays are mighty tempt. 
ing. Color pictures in women’s maga- 
zines, or from allied trade advertis. 
ing, do tempt the appetite. Use these 
color pictures illustrating bread, cake, 
pie or cookies that you want to sell. 
Mrs. Homemaker likes to visualize the 
food she buys as part of a meal on 
her dining table. The more you help 
her to see your baked foods at the 
meal, the more quickly she will buy. 


Promoting “Breakfast Breads” 


Your campaign may revolve around 
greater use of breakfast breads. Mrs. 
Homemaker can plan interesting and 
hearty meatless breakfasts by using 
some of the great assortment of 
breakfast breads you have to sell. 

No matter how you tempt and per- 
suade Mrs. Homemaker to spend 4 
share of her food dollar with you, 
remember that quality of goods is 
important. Now is not the time to 
skimp on quality. Shoppers have 
learned, the hard way, that quality 
in foods is the best buy. Then, too, 
the prepared ready-mix industry and 
the entire ingredient industry ar 
both trying to convince Mrs. Home 
maker she should bake at home. 

Shoppers are greatly influenced by 
your attitude toward your own g 
Handle them with loving care, and 
package them carefully. Display your 
goods attractively, with each item set 
apart as if it were really something 
different, something extra special 
Train your sales people in cleanliness 
courtesy and the power of suggestion. 
Impulse buying is still on the u 


_ trend, so don’t let that shopper gt 


away without offering at least omé 
appetite tempting suggestion. 

Bakeshops must be on the alett 
today. The food dollar is slowly 
minishing in value. Mrs. Homemaket 
needs to be a shrewd buyer, and she 
is. It takes aggressive selling to 
tain volume and profit. 
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WF ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 











Mrs. 

st wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
1. 

ot minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 
ality 

r complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 53) 
the Rolling Pin Bake Shop. It is the 
selling outlet for the Rolling Pin 
Bake Shop of Billings. 
x 

Shallberg’s Bakery, Gary, Ind., has 
been sold to Mr. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Hunssinger of Chicago. The firm will 
continue operation under the Shall- 
berg name. The Shallbergs started 
in business in Gary 25 years ago. The 
Hunssingers formerly operated a bak- 
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ery under their own name in Chicago 
and Mr. Hunssinger has been a baker 
for 40 years. He sold his Chicago 
business several years ago, intending 
to retire. However, he is reentering 
the bakery field where he will be 
joined by his sons, Edward F. and 
Frank J. 
@ 


The Hopewell Bakery is to be re-- 
located and will operate as Lieb’s 
Bakery in Plant City, Fla. 

os 

Reeves Bakery, Orlando, Fla., has 
been sold to Walter H. Ellis of Erie, 
Pa. It will be operated as the Down 


Towne Bakery under the new man- 
agement. 
% 


Paul Guy has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Central Bakery, 
Montevideo, Minn., according to an 
announcement by Roland H. Aaker, 
proprietor. 

* 


A business name has been filed for 
the Muscarella Pastry Shop, Buffalo, 
by Vincenzo and Philip Muscarella. 

es 

Lewis Brothers of Anna, Ill, have 
moved machinery and equipment to 
their bakery building in that city. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


ROUD of the past and confident of the future 

—that is the story of the HUNTER MILL- 
ING CO. on its 75th Anniversary this year. This 
year, too, marks the completion of a moderniza- 
tion and—expansion program costing more than 
$1,500,000—true evidence of our confidence in the 
continued progress of the milling and baking 


industries. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Jack Johnstone 


BAKERS’ RADIO SHOW — Jack 
Johnstone is the producer of “Holly- 
wood Star Playhouse,” which is be- 
ing presented to a national radio 
audience each week by the Bakers 
of America Program. One of radio’s 
leading producers, Mr. Johnstone has 
been associated with the Star Play- 
house for more than two years and 
he previously produced a number of 
top programs. 





Production will be doubled at the 
new $130,000 plant, with a capacity 
of 4,000 loaves of bread an hour, plus 
cakes, buns and other bakery prod- 
ucts. The firm plans to hold an open 
house. 

* 


A business name has been filed for 
Lee’s Bakery, Buffalo, by Angeline 
and Carl Salemi. 

* 


Operating a chain of bakery stores 
in the Rochester, N.Y., area, Bennett's 
Bakery has opened its fourth unit in 
the Bull’s Head Shopping Center. 
This is the largest store in the chain. 

* 

Adolph Brooks of Urbana, ‘Ill, has 
been appointed sales manager for the 
Purity Baking Co. in Bloomington, 
Ill. 

= 


Shearmix, Inc., Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, baking ingredient manufacturer, 
has been granted articles of incor- 
poration by the Kansas secretary of 
state. J. E. Schroeder is the resident 
agent. 

* 


The McDonald Bakery, which was 
established in Decatur, Ala., in 1910, 
has added a number of improvements, 
including a new wrapping and load- 
ing unit and a building for additional 
office space. 


A business name has been filed for 
Some-More Ginger Cake Co., Buffalo, 
by Louis Trammell. 

* 

A petition in bankruptcy was filed 
in federal court by Rose Garden, 
president of the Banner Bakery, Inc., 
Phoenix, Ariz. The petition listed 
debts totaling $52,082.98 and assets 
of $15,632.50. 

* 

Ed’s Baking Co., Inc., Jamestown, 
N.Y., has sold its bakery plant prop 
erty to the Dahlstrom Metallic Door 
Co. and has halted all business oper 
ations. The bakery’s trucks and equip 
ment will be offered for sale. The ai 
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The baking industry grew to its 
present high place by producing a 
palatable, nutritious loaf made of 
expensive, quality ingredients. It 
did not progress through the me- 
dium of cheap bread. It is wise 
to remember that fact when you 
are offered flours of doubtful qual- 
ity at cheap prices. - Such “bar- 
gains. may be the most expensive 
flour you can buy. One customer 
lost is worth many times the pen- 
nies represented by such “bar- 
gains. Stick to the known top 
quality of RODNEY flours which 
give the maximum loaf quality and 
baking efficiency. That's true 
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EY MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 
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nouncement was made by J. Edwin 
Carlson, president of Ed’s Baking 
Co., which employed 26 persons. The 
firm was established in 1931 as Ed's 
Sons’ Food Shop and was incorporat- 
ed in 1933, moving to its present loca- 
tion. Other officers in addition to Mr. 
Carlson are O. O. Gates, vice presi- 
dent; Roy E. Carlson, secretary, and 
J. Rudolph Carlson, treasurer. 
wv 

Parrish Bakeries, Inc., of Emporia, 
Va., with maximum authorized capi- 
tal stock of $125,000, has been formed 
to conduct a bakery and confectionery 
business. C. U. Parrish is president. 
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Harold L. 
charter. 


Townsend procured the 


Hough Bakeries, Inc., operator of a 
chain of bakery shops in Cleveland, 
has opened its 30th store in that city. 


On display in several St. Louis 
bakeries are certificates which have 
been issued by the City Health Divi- 
sion Sanitation Office. Bearing the 
title “‘Achievement Award,” the cer- 
tificates are only granted to those 
bakeries which have been inspected 
and found to maintain the highest 


standards of cleanliness in every 


phase of operation. 
© 


With maximum authorized capital 
stock of $50,000, Mi-Bakers Shop, 
Inc., Danville, Va., has been chartered 
to operate a bakery plant. Phillip E. 
Roesel is president. Charles R. War- 
ren, Jr., procured the charter. 


Earl E. H. Beaver and his wife, 
Vancouver, B.C., have been awarded 
a judgment in Supreme Court en- 
titling them to open a bakery busi- 
ness in Vancouver. They sold Cake 








LEVER BUILDS FOR THE FUTURE... New Los Angeles Plant * 





NOW 3 GREAT PLANTS TO SUPPLY THESE 








HAMMOND, INDIANA 





EDGEWATER, NEW JERSEY 








Lever BROTHERS is growing 
with the baking industry. For 
many years we have been an 
important supplier of shorten- 
ings specially developed to fit 





, ——— 
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140 Federal St. (Room 1508) Boston 10 
Liberty 2-2882 

New York ... . 445 Park Ave., New York 22 

=MUrray Hill 8-3800 

Philadelphia . . 12 South 12th St., Phila. 7 
WAlnut 2-2236 

Chicago. . 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 
WAbash 2-4300 


Boston . 











~*~ 





f DIRECTORY 


For information concerning these 3 fine shortenings, contact the 
Lever Office nearest you as shown in this list: 


Cincinnati . . 15 W. 6th Street, Cincinnati 2 
MAin 2075 


3 GREAT SHORTENINGS 








the industry’s needs. Now we 
are expanding to match your 
growth ...a modern plant in 
Los Angeles will join those in 
Hammond and Edgewater. 











Pittsburgh . 330 Grant Street, Pittsburgh 19 
EXpress 1200 
Detroit . 1249 Washington Bivd., Detroit 26 
WOodward 2-5288 
Syracuse . . 224 Harrison Street, Syracuse 2 
SYracuse 3-7194 
14 So. Light Street, Baltimore 2 
SAratoga 5691 


Baltimore . 





LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


General Offices: 445 Park Ave., New York 22, New York 
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William A. McGill 


LAURITZEN SALES MANAGER— 
William A. McGill, who has been on 
the executive sales staff of Lauritzen 
& Co., Inc. for three years, has been 
appointed general sales manager of 
the firm, according to an announce- 
ment by George F. Lauritzen, com- 
pany president. 





Varieties September, 1949, for $15,- 
750, and undertook not to open a 
similar business for a period of 10 
years within a restricted section of 
the city and within 18 months in the 
rest of Vancouver. Mr. and Mrs. 
Beaver applied to the courts to recti- 
fy what they claim was a mistake 
because they claim that the time 
should be from September, 1949, for 
the 18-month period and not from 
the dates of the final payments, 
which were several years later. Their 
claim was upheld. 


A new bakery has been opened by 
Louis Dreyer in St. Louis. 


Under consideration by the St. 
Louis Master Bakers Assn. is the 
possibility of a Master Bakers’ blood 
bank. 

* 


Robert Frankenreiter has _pur- 
chased the William Hegger Bakery in 
St. Louis. 

* 


Carl Mueller has sold his bakery in 
St. Louis to Roland Hammond. 


A. M. Kleeberg has taken over the 
Andrew Schaffenegger Bakery in St. 
Louis. 

a 


Paul Hohn has closed his bakery 
in St. Louis. 


Martin Unger, veteran St. Louis 
bakery owner, is entering another 
field. He has retired in good standing 
from the city association, and is g0 
ing to try his hand at “gentleman 
farming” on a large farm he has 
purchased near the city. 

eS 


Lowdermilk Bakeries, Inc., Denver, 
is a new Colorado corporation. 
company is capitalized at $100,000 
and the incorporators are Max }. 
Lowdermilk, Amy R. Lowdermilk 
and Patrick F. Hart. Mr. Lowdermilk 
has operated a retail bakery in Dem 
ver for a number of years. 
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IS THIS YOUR, | Mian 
AD FOR. 
RAISIN. BREAD 


(ris .. 
(IF YOU GET IN ON THE 


CALIFORNIA RAISIN INDUSTRY'S 
ALL-OUT SPRING DRIVE ) 











FULL-COLOR AD 
APPEARING IN APRIL 


hits dere aa issues OF McCALL’S 


holds its wat. = 


i ... WOMAN’S HOME 
iat COMPANION 


ove epen wide co » the zo) IN MAY ISSUE OF 


and discover that tousted 


he a: whe neds \ BETTER HOMES & 
of the on GARDENS 


to lift them out of “7 a 
That sets it up for you. For when you bake : eee I 
plenty of bread Rich with Raisins*...feature it in 11,564,397 
your own promotion and advertising ... you can ; ¥ 
cash in on the interest and desire created by this 
Industry advertising. 


* (Yes—because, as you know, the high 


raisin loaf is the high profit loaf) 


TO HELP YOU TIE-IN... 

. colorful bread rack hangers, ad headings, ad 
spots and sample radio commercials are available 
free. Just send a post card to CALIFORNIA RAISIN 
ADVISORY BOARD, Box 1963, Fresno, Calif. 


TO FURTHER HELP YOU... 

. California Raisin Industry has expanded W.E. 
(Bill) Doty’s Bakery Service Department. This 
department is always glad to give you practical 
advice and experienced assistance in the use of And another 


raisins in your baking. Also, you may have a free, : . ° 
new, color-illustrated booklet of 56 ‘“Tested Raisin big color ad will appear in May 


Formulas.” For help or booklet, write Bill Doty, issue of WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


P.O. Box 1963, Fresno, Calif. circulation 3,991,490 


fiw California Raisin Industry is publishing — 
and paying for—all this raisin bread advertis- 
ing. But look at it. Read it. And see how you can 
use it to sell more of your raisin bread. 








Hundreds of customers in your sales area will 
see these full-color appetizing invitations to serve 
raisin bread—as toast and in sandwiches. 














Co 
okies. sweet rolls . cakes and pie 





ut toasted ra ow 
nd sprinkle 
i into strips, ees ail 
oe innamen n and si ugar. Wo onderfally 
good for youngsters . too! 


tempt ing bre 
for «choc! 





junches, playtime spacks Tea-time Treat. ( 


CALIFORNIA 
® 
AISIN ADVISORY BOARD FRES 
‘ NO CALIFOR 
Nia 


MAKE YOUR OWN 


BAKING AND SALES RICH estes NOFORNIA Raisins 
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Much more goes into HAMMON D Multi-tiall BAGS than the Products they dependably carry 


Here are a few reasons for the steadily increasing demand 
for Hammond Multi-Wall Bags: 











] Only papers and materials of highest quality are used in 
* Hammond Multi-Walls. 


? Hammond's two large plants are devoted almost exclu- 
* sively to Multi-Wall Bag production. 


Pride of workmanship and a thorough knowledge of your 
shipping problems assure you of Multi-Walls to meet your 
exact needs. 


4 Modern machines and materials handling equipment keep 
* costs and prices to a minimum, 


Write for your copy of ‘‘To Serve You Better with Hammond Multi-Wall Bags.”’ 











Brands of Distinctive Quality 
SUNNY KANSAS ° KANSAS EXPANSION 





HE first step in smart flour buying is selecting =o 
a milling company you know has all the facilities ie 
necessary to fill your needs and has a reputation for 
producing nothing but quality products. On this 
basis you can choose SUNNY KANSAS flour every 


time. It’s a flour with character. 








The WICHITA Flour Mills Co. 
e WICHITA, KANSAS 








5,000 CWTS. CAPACITY e 1,000,000 BUS. STORAGE 





In a year of strange and unexpected 
variations in wheat quality, the wide 
area of selection available without 
penalty to Page Mills at Topeka is 
especially valuable. We draw the best 
from four major wheat states—Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Colorado. 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country’s finest flours. 











agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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An Important Decision: 


When Does Automatic Equipment Fit Into 


By ROBERT G. SUTHERIN 
Read Standard Corp. 


VERYBODY is interested in the 
| are machines on the market 

which make bakeries more auto- 
matic and more efficient to operate. 
In a sense, every wholesale bakery 
today is operating a mechanized shop. 
The difference between one bakery 
and another is simply a matter of 
degree of mechanization. 

Let us take the small wholesaler 
who is producing 1,000 lb. bread an 
hour. This will call for a small tray 
oven. In such a bakery you also 
would find a flour dump bin, elevator 
and weigh hopper, one mixer for both 
sponges and recaps, a divider, round- 
er and molder, a rack proof box, and 
a one-man wrapping machine. 

When the production steps up to 
the 2,000 lb. an hour category, addi- 
tional equipment is needed. The flour 
outfit will have added to it a stor- 
age bin, the mixing room will have a 
separate sponge mixer, and the make- 
up department will include an over- 
head proofer. Proof box and oven will 
have stepped up capacities. 

A very important amount of addi- 
tional equipment begins to show up 
when the plant is operated at 3,000 
lb. an hour. The flour outfit will in- 
clude a blender and extra storage 
bin. The mixing operation will re- 
quire a fermentation room. The make- 
up department will be using an auto- 
matic molder-panner and automatic 
pan greasing machine. The tray oven 
will be quite large and have an auto- 
matic unloader and a_ take-away 
conveyor running down the side of 
the oven. The bread will be cooled in 
a rack type tunnel cooler, and the 
wrapping machine will be equipped 
with a band-saw slicer. There will 
be better ways for getting the bread 
from the wrapping machine to the 
shipping platform. 

The next broad classification would 
advance to 4,000 lb. an hour, and 
at this level the plant becomes more 
and more automatic. The mixing 





Robert G. Sutherin 


AUTHOR—tThe accompanying article 
on the different layouts of automatic 
bakery equipment for greatest pro- 
duction efficiency is based on an ad- 
dress by Robert G. Sutherin before 
the Greater St. Louis Bakery Produc- 
tion Club last fall. Mr. Sutherin is 
manager of sales engineering for the 
Read Standard Corp., York, Pa. 


room will include a trough hoist and 
such refinements as premixing of the 
small ingredients and a separate scal- 
ing room. The make-up department 
may be using an automatic rack 
loader at the end of the molder-pan- 
ner. The racks quite likely will be 
mounted on monorail. The oven will 
include an automatic loader and the 
bread will be automatically depanned. 
The wrapping department will have a 
third machine as a stand-by. Some 
type of conveyor from the wrapping 
machines to the shipping department 
will be used. 

Finally, we come to the level of 
5,000 lb. and more an hour. This 
calls for a fully automatic plant. The 
flour handling system, under certain 
conditions, might use the bulk han- 
dling method to unload flour from the 
car and blow it into a silo bin. The 
mixing department will have an ex- 
tra machine for rolls and sweet goods, 
and an electric eye will be used on 
the fermentation room doors. Short- 
ening and sweetening may be han- 
dled as liquid ingredients. In the 
make-up department the higher speeds 
per minute will justify a second mold- 
er-panner, and that means a convey- 
or system to split the pans into two 
lines through two molders and then 
converge them back into one line. 
The proofing will be completely auto- 
matic by the use of a tunnel proofer, 
tray proofer, or by the new method 
of loading the rack automatically, 
pulling it mechanically through the 
proof box, mechanically unloading 
it at the other end, and sending the 
pans on a conveyor to automatic oven 
loader. 

At these production levels the oven 
will be a choice between a tray type 
or tunnel. Which is used depends on 
several factors, two most important 
being space available and the amount 
to invest. 

The depanning operation will be 
tied in with an automatic tray type 
bread cooler. As the bread is de- 
panned, it is spaced and fed into the 
trays of a bread cooler. The cooler 
may be placed on the floor or hung 
from the ceiling. When the cooler 
bread is discharged, it goes to a sort- 
ing table, which feeds the battery of 
slicing machines. There is a further 
refinement in that the bread stream 
can be diverted directly into the slic- 
ing machines. 

The wrapped products will be tak- 
en from the wrapping machines by 
the new wrapped goods conveyors 
which are becoming so popular. These 
wire type conveyors deliver the prod- 
uct to the shipping department. By 
means of selector switches the prod- 
uct will travel on several tiers. The 
product will reach any of the loading 
areas simply by regulating the proper 
selector switch. 

How to lay out a bakery to include 
automatic equipment is a complex 
problem. There are definite governing 
factors peculiar to each situation 
which must be considered. The goal 
is to lay out a bakery for a certain 
amount of production and have a 
straight line operation. However, it 
will be influenced by such conditions 
as a building lot which has fixed po- 
sitions for the railroad siding, street, 


or highway, and the bakery must be 
designed to these locations. 

In most cases today bakery opera- 
tors buy a plot of ground that will 
permit a one-floor layout. However, 
there are Many circumstances which 
call for a floor above for the flour 
storage, mixing and offices. There are 
also cases which require a basement 
for the boiler room, washrooms, and 
other facilities. These factors have 
an important bearing on how the 
plant can be laid out. 

In the production area, the mixing, 
make-up, proofing, baking and cooling 
follow established patterns for plants 
from 1,000 to 4,000 lb. an hour. The 
general layout will be much the same 
except for difference in size. 

When a layout calls for 5,000 Ib. 
an hour and up, there is a basic prob- 
lem of what type proofing, baking 
and cooling to use. 

A few quick principles of layout 
of one size bread plant over another 
can be illustrated by the accompany- 
ing diagrammatic sketches. I must 
point out that these layouts are not 
to scale and are of a general nature 
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only. Their intent is not to show a 
precise engineered layout but simply 
to highlight some general principles 
of arrangement of equipment and in 
so doing to be quickly legible. 

Any layout is subject to change 
with each particular problem but 
these thumbnail sketches show in a 
diagrammatic way what type of 
equipment would be added as a bread 
production grows from 1,000 to 5,000 
lb. an hour. They do not attempt to 
show other departments such as rolls 
or cake, nor offices, washrooms and 
building facilities. 

You will note the smallest bakery 
has basic mechanized equipment, but 
as the production gets larger per 
hour, each unit begins to tie in with 
each other by conveying systems and 
there is less transferring by hand. 

Most bakeries in fact have other 
departments to consider, or it may 
not even be a bread bakery. For the 
cake baker there is available the new 
continuous mixing process, which is 
suitable for the production of 5,000 
Ib. a day of variety items, or up to 
30,000 Ib. a day on a steady run. It 
will process up to 4,000 lb. of batter 
an hour. In essence, it consists of ap- 
paratus to pre-mix or blend the in- 
gredients, from which it is drawn in- 
to an emulsifier, which delivers a 
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3,000 Ib. per hour—Equipment Becomes More Important 
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steady, emulsified stream into the 
cake depositor. 

It is possible to have a completely 
automatic set-up for cake from scal- 
ing to greasing that requires only 
two men. There is one man at the 
depositor to start the cake into a 
tunnel oven and overhead cake cool- 
er. The second man picks up the pans 
from the cooler and dumps them, then 
sends the pans through an automatic 
washing, greasing and turn-over ma- 
chine. Meanwhile the cake is on its 
way by conveyor to the finishing ta- 
bles. This is a very efficient operation 
for a large steady production of the 
10¢ and 15¢ items. 

For the large cake plant produc- 
ing standard variety items, there is 
an interesting loop conveyor system 
to take cake from the oven and de- 
liver the pans to an automatic wash- 
er, the cake to the finishing table, 
and to pick up the washed and 
greased pans and return them to the 
depositor. 

A new washing machine takes 
empty pans from two tunnel ovens 
and washes, dries and delivers two 
separate streams of pans to the two 
production units. 

Not to forget the retail baker in 
a discussion of modern equipment, it 
is interesting to point out a practical 
system has been developed to deep- 
freeze the complete line of retail 
products after the finishing operation. 

Cake, coffee cake, rolls, pies, glazed 
doughnuts and even bread are baked, 
cooled, finished and deep-frozen. The 
merchandise is held in freezing cabi- 
nets at 8 to 10°. When taken out 
on the day it is to be sold, it takes 
about 30 minutes to defrost. It is 
claimed there is no drying of the 
product and the flavor is retained. 

This makes it possible to pro- 
duce within a five-day week and 
not have a big rush on Fridays. 

About 35% more than is normal 

will be produced on Monday and 

Tuesday and held in freezing cab- 

inets for the Friday rush. 

There are many other new ma- 
chines on the market for the baking 
industry; I would like to point out 
a few of their highlights. 

Bulk Handling: Flour and sugar 
can be transported in bulk in spe- 
cial cars and removed from the car 
at the bakery by pneumatic tubes. 
The material is blown into tall silo 
bins, and from the silo bins it is 
blown into conventional storage bins. 
The silo bin holds one carload of ma- 
terial and is about 80 ft. tall by 10 
ft. diameter. The bulk freight cars 
hold 60 tons instead of conventional 
30 to 40 tons. Bulk handling begins 
to fit the bakery handling two cars 
or more per week. It is estimated the 
savings in handling will range from 
15¢ cwt. and up. 


.. Pneumatic Flour Outfit: Flour can 


be handled pneumatically from a 
dump bin or storage bin to a weigh 
hopper. The pneumatic system up to 
the weigh hopper minimizes the use 
of screw conveyors and elevators, and 
is very flexible in layout. The air tube 
can be sent around an obstruction 
that would be difficult to clear with 
conventional screws. The pneumatic 
air system has the advantage of being 
self-cleaning in the tubular sections. 
Screw conveyors and elevators may 
still be used, however, in a pneu- 
matic system to unload the storage 
bin or feed a vibrating screen. 

Pneumatic handling is in the de- 
velopment stages, but there is a grow- 
ing interest in it. Meanwhile the ma- 
jority of plants are continuing to 
install conventional systems. 

Paddle Conveyors: There is avail- 
able a type of conveyor that uses 
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moving paddles in a tube to propel bin eliminates the dumping bin and features about it but it is usually 

the flour. It has distinct cleaning and _ storage bin and provides a dustless confined to areas where there is a 

layout advantages. method for warehousing the flour in flour mill. It has not been found feas- 
Container Bins: A flour container the plant. There are many attractive (Continued on page 66) 
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4,000 Ib. per hour—The Plant Is Becoming Automatic 
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5,000 Ib. per hour—A Fully Automatic System Is Called For 
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Above 5,000 Ib. per hour, We Enter the Realm of the “Push Button” Bakery 








The War on 
Stales 


E. J. Sperry has declared war on 
the stales problem that is increasing 
its encroachment on the profits of 
wholesale bread bakers. Mr. Sperry, 
who is known to bakers the nation 
over for his activities as E. J. Sperry 
Industrial Publications in Chicago, 
has good reason to be alarmed at 
the increasing rate of stales. The an- 
nual volume of stales returns in the 
nation’s baking 
industry has 
reached $68 mil- 
lion! Even more 
seriously, the 
problem is grow- 
ing—sharply! 

The 1951 figure 

for stales was 

$14 million high- 

er than the 1950 

total! If this 

trend continues, 

many wholesale 

bread _ bakeries 

will be commit- 

ting economic suicide. Actually, some 
marginal operators are right now go- 
ing out of business. 

Mr. Sperry’s common sense conten- 
tion is that the problem can be con- 
trolled. He is planning this year to 
prepare contest material for the use 
of wholesale bakeries in company 
campaigns to reduce stales returns. 
All of the material necessary to put 
such a program into operation in a 
bakery will be furnished, including 
neckties to be offered to route sales- 
men who win the contest by show- 
ing the greatest reduction of stales 
returns on their routes. 

All of this is to be available FREE 
to wholesale bakers who want to use 
the idea. It is Mr. Sperry’s personal 
contribution to the war against stales, 


Bill Lingren 
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a war he feels the wholesale baking 
industry must fight and win NOW 
in order to get back into a more fa- 
vorable economic climate. 

“If we can break the baker’s habit 
of putting on contests for increased 
sales, which automatically result in 
increased stales, and get him instead 
to sponsor contests for increased 
profits, we can lick this problem,” 
Mr. Sperry contends. ‘The wholesale 
baking industry must increase the 
efficiency of its marketing and dis- 
tribution operations. It must learn to 
pay more attention to increased prof- 
itable operations than to merely in- 
creased sales.” 

Mr. Sperry pulls no punches, as 
the industry knows. He makes this 
thought-provoking charge: 

“The baking industry is the most 
primitive merchandiser of any indus- 
try in America.” 

If anyone in the industry wants to 
argue these points, we’d like to hear 
the argument. If you don’t want to 
argue and if you agree on the seri- 
ousness of the problem, we’d suggest 
you go after more information on 
Mr. Sperry’s plan to wage war on 
the stales problem. You can write us 
here at The American Baker, 118 S. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, or write direct 
to E. J. Sperry, 244 E. Pearson St., 
Chicago 11. 


Schools for 
Wholesalers 


Incidentally, a story on the news 
pages of this issue of The American 
Baker announces the fact that Mr. 
Sperry has set himself up in the 
business of educating the wholesale 
baker on various problems of opera- 
tion. Together with Lloyd R. Wolfe, 
he recently completed a_ successful 
“School of Bread Sales Management”’ 
in Chicago. Plans are to repeat this 


school early next year. Also sched- 
uled are a “School for Bread Sales 
Supervisors” (April 8-10), a “School 
of Bread Production Department 
Management” and a “School of Bak- 
ery Accounting and Bookkeeping.” 

If the coming Sperry “schools” 
carry as much impact as the sales 
management school held last month, 
the wholesale bakers who attend 
them are sure to come away full of 
fresh new ideas. 


The Annual 
Sugar Quota 


B. W. Dyer & Co., sugar brokerage 
firm, New York, has recommended a 
procedural change to the Sugar 
Branch of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in the matter of deter- 
mining the annual sugar requirement 
estimate. The firm suggested that in- 
itial “quota” announcements be made 
early in December, rather than late 
in that month as has been the cus- 
tom in past years. 

Under the Sugar Act of 1948, a 
sugar consumption estimate is deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture during December of each year. 

Reasons for the Dyer recommenda- 
tion of earlier future determinations 
include: 

“1, Sugar beet plantings are made 
early in the year and require much 
advance planning. An early ‘quota’ 
announcement will aid growers in de- 
ciding how much to plant. 

“2. Sugar users and producers are 
interested in the ‘quota’ for its price 
effect. When known, it enables them 
to plan better buying and selling pol- 
icies. Substituting early a known for 
an unknown factor is a help to both 
groups. 

“3. On the New York Coffee & 
Sugar Exchange, futures activity is 
relatively small from the last day of 
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trading in November futures—about 
Oct. 20—until the next year’s ‘quota’ 
is announced. ‘Quota’ uncertainty re- 
tards hedging, which means buyers 
and sellers are assuming risks un- 
necessarily. 

“4. ‘Quotas’ announced around 
Christmas, when people are interest- 
ed in the holidays and taking time 
off, are inconvenient. Yet, since De- 
cember, 1949, every initial ‘quota’ 
announcement has been made within 
five days or less of Christmas.” 


Honors for 
Eyestrain! 


Business Week recently had a piece 
on the reading habits of businessmen. 
The literary world, the magazine re- 
ported, has finally discovered that — 
the Model T tycoon who read nothing 
but cost sheets and sales reports is 
obsolete. According to the Research 
Institute of America, the business- 
man of 1952 reads more books than 
the average, and covers a wider 
range of subjects. 

Honors for eyestrain, according to 
the survey, go to “a Minnesota bak- 
ing official whose intake was 300 vol- 
umes in 365 days.” 

Although we have not verified this, 
our guess is that this “Minnesota bak- 
ing official” is our own George Em- 
rich, contributing editor of The 
American Baker and general manager 
of Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis. 

Are there any other bakers who 
can top, or tie, or even come close 
to this reading record? 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH CLUB HEARS 
REPORT ON DEEP FREEZE 


PITTSBURGH—tThe Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men’s Club met 
Feb. 6, with Jules J. Bauer, Vienna 
Baking Co., McKeesport, presiding. 

F. J. Pratl, Armour & Co., Chicago, 
spoke on “The Very Latest in Deep 
Freeze Information.” Ray Yount, Ray ~ 
Yount Co., program chairman, intro- 
duced the speaker. 

Andrew Spezak, Lincoln Bakery, 
Bellevue, presented George Robert- 
son, Armour & Co., who has served 
as the club treasurer for some years, — 
a brief case on behalf of the club. 

M. J. Harder, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, was welcomed as a visitor. 

Walter Einway, Blue Bonnet Bak- 
ery; Elmer Mantsch, Blue Bonnet 
Bakery; Chris Bauer, H. C. Brill Co, 
all of Pittsburgh, and Raymond Dav- 
enport, Gustav’s Bakery, New Castle, | 
were received as new members. © 





BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO DIRECTORS—The new board of directors of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago held its first meeting recently. Board members, 
from left to right above, are Leonard Franzen, Standard Brands, Inc.; Robert 
M. Woods, Woods Bakeries, Inc., Evanston, Ill.; J. T. Cusack, Central Waxed 
Paper Co.; Fred Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; James Henderson, Case-Moody 
Pie Corp., newly elected president; J. T. Shuflitowski, the J. T. Shuflitowski 
Co.; Claude Hill, Continental Baking Co.; Ernest Dorner, Heinemann’s Bak- 
eries, Inc.; Harry Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., and Ted Lauder, 
Ekco Products Co. Not shown, but serving on the board, are Sam Davidson, 


Davidson’s Bakeries; A. Gonella, 


Gonella Baking Co., 


and Charles J. 


CLEVELAND PANEL—A panel discussion of pans and greasing of pans was 
a feature of a recent Cleveland meeting of the Bakery Production Men’s Club_ 
of Northern Ohio. Above are shown members of the panel along with officers — 
of the club. Seated in the bottom row, from left to right, are Firm Deibel, 
General Ingredients, Inc., secretary; William Spang, J. Spang Baking 00, 
vice president; Roy Ferguson, executive secretary of the Ohio Bakers Assn; 
Forrest Sharpe, Jacob Laub Baking Co., president of the OBA; Albert Rigoh 
Hough Home Bakeries, president; Mel Burns, Red Star Yeast & Products 00, 
vice president; Harry Fisher, the Fisher Co., representative of the € 
Bakers Service Club, and Arthur Ralls, Swift & Co., treasurer. In the top row” 
are J. H. Debs, Chicago, Metallic Mfg. Co.; C. E. Sanford, Dow Corning Co 
Warner A. Noonan, Lockwood Mfg. Co.; Peter Pirrie, Bakers Weekly; E. & 
Duncan, Detrex Corp.; Thomas Dillon, Ekco Products Co., and George ©: 


Swift & Co. 
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Crusts 2 Crammbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








Why Food Fads Flourish 


Food fads and fallacies flourish be- 
cause sO many people want them, 
like them, and blindly follow them. 
They are in search of nutritional help. 
They feel that they will benefit from 
such information. They want to be 
different enough to stand out from 
the crowd. What they fail to realize 
is that their lack of fundamental 
knowledge is being displayed. 

Possibly one of the reasons why 
food faddists make such inroads with 
their mis-information is because the 
public is conscious of the close rela- 
tionship between food and _ health. 
The average Mrs. Homemaker is too 
easily swayed by the faddists’ start- 
ling announcement of the dread dis- 
ease that may be caused by eating 
this food, or by not eating some other 
food. 

Food fads flourish because the food 
faddist, of all quacks, is the most 
prolific. He convinces his public that 
he has something to sell which is new 
and different and more healthful. He 
makes converts faster than scientific 
knowledge can be broadcast. His 
plausible arguments and glib use of 
scientific terms inspire confidence 
among the poorly informed. He is 
anything but conservative and accu- 
rate. He usually is ultra dramatic.— 
Elna Miller, extension nutritionist, 
Jtah State Agricultural College. 


Sarah made cakes upon the hearth, 
and Elijah’s cake was “baken on the 
coals” (I Kings 19:6). In such primi- 
tive baking of Old Testament days, 
a fire was kindled upon stones; when 
the stones were hot, the cinders were 
raked away and cakes placed on the 
stones and covered with ashes. Ashes 
later were removed, so that the cake 
might be turned, whereupon it was 
covered again with ashes. The result 
was bread cooked evenly on both 
sides. In a homely phrase the wicked 
Ephraim was called “a cake not 
turned” (Hos. 7:8). 


I know two loyal union members 
who like to go out Saturday nights 
and have a good time-and-a-half.— 
Greene Courtney. 


ONE IN THE EYE FOR POPEYE— 
Dr. Charles Hill, parliamentary sec- 
retary to the British Ministry of Food 
and a radio speaker of considerable 
repute, both as a politician and a doc- 
tor, has been debunking the food fad- 
dists of Britain. He starts with Pop- 
eye, the sailorman. Spinach, he says, 
is no such energy builder as Popeye’s 
gymnastics would seem to indicate. 


other false, if confident beliefs, he 
says. Fish is not a brain food in itself. 
All good food is brain food because 
it nourishes the brain as well as the 
rest of the body. Onions have not 
been proven good for chest disorders, 
although they represent a fine way 
to lose friends. 

Dr. Hill’s strictures on those who 
would have us eat like rabbits, nib- 
bling at a few strips of lettuce, beet 
and cabbage sprinkled with nuts, on 
the grounds that such a diet is good 
for us, gratify at least one member 
of The American Baker staff who 
likes nothing better than to sit in 
the privacy of his own dining room, 
or in the kitchen if his wife catches 
him at it, and to dip a huge hunk of 
good white bread into a plate swim- 
ming with aromatic gravy, the resi- 
due of a good pot roast of beef. 


Somewhere in the development of 
our civilization we have learned to 
speak of “pure foods,” and for some 
reason whiteness is associated with 
purity, whether it is purity of foods, 
the stars in the flag, or a bridal veil. 
White sugar and white flour, we 
think of as pure foods. It is true we 
take out some of the nutrients in the 
refinement of these products, but if 
our population prefers white sugar, 
if our population prefers white flour, 
why not let them have white sugar 
and have white flour, particularly as 
long as we are intelligent enough to 
add back to this white flour some 
of the principal nutrients that we 
take out during the refining process? 
—Dr. Frederick J. Stare, director of 
the Department of Nutrition, Har- 
vard University School of Public 
Health. 





Baking Industry to 


Counterattack 


Faddists; Safeguard Nation’s Health 


NEW ORLEANS—Bakers will join 
with other food organizations in a 
vigorous counterattack in 1952 aimed 
at the food faddists “whose peculiar 
diets seriously can endanger the 
health of the American people,” Cur- 
tiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., 
Louisville, Ky., chairman of the 
American Bakers Assn., told mem- 
bers of the ABA board of governors. 

“The baking industry is tired of 
being a publicity football for the 
food faddists,’”’ Mr. Scott said. “Any- 
one who has a special nostrum to sell 
to the people finds he can always get 
attention by deriding bread and other 
bakery foods. 

“Ignoring facts, distorting govern- 
mental and other figures and telling 
half-truths, these self-promoters get 


on the air or in the public print by 
taking vicious swings at a basic food 
product. 

“There are 30,000 baking organiza- 
tions in the U.S., the majority of 
whom are small businessmen. Togeth- 
er, these bakers are the largest buy- 
ers of farm products in the food proc- 
essing field. They are the largest em- 
ployers in that business and the to- 
tal retail worth of the bread and 
cake and pie and other products they 
make and distribute is listed at above 
four billion dollars. 

“In the past we have felt that 
our size and importance was sufficient 
to justify our ignoring the handful 
of crackpots of the food world but 
now they go too far.” 

Mr. Scott pointed out that the 
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Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, public health departments, med- 
ical people and nutritionists generally 
are seriously concerned that more 
and more people will follow the 
stringent and peculiar diets recom- 
mended by the faddists, with a re. 
sultant development of malnutrition 
in certain segments of the population, 

The bakers association has dis- 
cussed the problem with several food 
organizations whose members also 
are concerned and a widespread cam- 
paign of education will be conducted 
throughout the coming year, Mr. 
Scott said. 

“Not only bakers, but many other 
food industries today are producing 
the highest quality of the finest food 
products the world has ever known,” 
he said. “The dairy industry, the 
meat industry, the fruit and vege. 
table producers and distributors — 
these and others are strenuously en- 
gaged throughout each week of each 
month in supplying more and better 
food to the American people at the 
lowest possible cost. 

“So long as the people follow the 
sound recommendations of doctors 
and nutritionists and maintain a bal- 
anced diet, readily available in ey- 
ery community, the health of our na- 
tion will continue to improve as it 
has in the past 10 years. 

“The truth about food and the 
truth about nutrition will be the 
theme of the campaign. Bakers will 
be using daily and weekly newspa- 
pers and local radio stations to car- 
ry this message to the people. Our 
national promotional organization, 
the Bakers of America Program, will 
conduct its drive at the national lev- 
el through advertising and promo- 
tional work. 

“The combination of these efforts 
and the efforts of others in the food 
business will set the record straight.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TECHNOLOGISTS TO MEET 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The In- 
stitute of Food Technologists will 
hold its annual meeting here June 
8-11. Exhibit space is available 
through Karl Envoldsen of the Karl 
Envoldsen Co., 1200 W. 9th St, 
Cleveland 13. 











Automatic Equipment 





(Continued from page 63) 


ible to return the empty container to 
a flour mill too far away. 

There is talk about setting up flour 
distributing elevators in key areas 
and having the bakeries in that vicin- 
ity served by the container bin sys- 
tem. This might be some time away 
but it indicates the trend of current 
thinking. 

High Speed Dough Mixers have 
been equipped with air seals for the 
agitator shafts, which eliminate pack- 
ing. Improved electrical controls and 
heavier duty motors have been de- 
veloped for better operation and 
maintenance. Instruments to visual- 
ly indicate mixing peaks have been 
made available for better supervision 
in the mixing room. 

Ingredient Mixer: A machine has 





been developed that will emulsify the 
small ingredients that go into the 
bread batch, and pump the emulsion 
directly into the dough mixer. The 
method is sanitary and _ eliminates 
handling of pails. By means of @ 
strainer the emulsified ingredients 
can be cleaned of all foreign partt 
cles, such as string, paper, bri 
and splinters. 

Trough Hoists: Four types of lifts 


LEARNING FROM CUSTOMERS—Salesmen for Brechet & Richter Co., 
Minneapolis, are shown above at their recent sales meeting, where their 
own customers related bakers’ likes and dislikes. Left to right around first 
table: A. W. Haight, Henry G. Pfafflin, Ed Berg, O. M. Thompson, A. L. 
Cernahagen, Dewey Thwing, W. J. McCallum, Wayne L. Ruedy. Left to right 
around speakers table: E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., president, Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, Charles Gove, Eileen Gochia, J. M. 
Richter, John T. Richter, Hugo Schuh, president, Associated Bakers of St. 
Paul, Ralph S. Herman, General Mills, Martin Olson, president, Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota, and Paul Storvick, president, Associated Bakers of 
Minneapolis. 


The rotund doctor, himself a per- 
fect example of good eating habits, 
criticizes the popular idea that chil- 
dren must have candy for energy. 
Sugar, he says, is an energy food but 
it is nothing else, because it contains 
no vitamins, minerals or proteins. 

Among the other fallacies attacked 
by Dr. Hill is the belief that meat is 
bad for children. He stresses that 
meat is a fine food. There are many 
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have been designed to lift the dough 
trough. One uses a cable hoist, an- 
other hydraulic lift, another has guide 
rails, and still another uses a swing- 
ing cradle. All save time at the mixer 
and the divider. 

Fermentation Room: The use of 
electric eyes on the doors of the fer- 
mentation room is a relatively recent 
refinement that speeds up operations 
in the mixing room, particularly those 
plants turning out four mixes per 
hour. 

Overhead Proofer: Considerable re- 
designing has been made of the over- 
head proofer to have quickly remov- 
able panels at all points for easier 
cleaning of the interior. Proofer legs 
have been raised from the floor. There 
is a new device coming on the market 
which is a packaged air conditioner 
for the proofer cabinet. 

Molder-Panners: Most of the new 
molders are being equipped with auto- 
matic panning devices. Molder-pan- 
ners are being connected to auto- 
matic pan greasing machines. Special 
loop type conveyors provide one man 
operation at the greaser and molder- 
panner at speeds up to 35 loaves per 
minute. 

Molder-panners can be equipped 
with devices for dusting poppy seeds, 
sesame and cracked wheat on the 
outside of the loaf. Sheeting rolls are 
covered with “Teflon” to give less re- 
sistance to the dough piece and there- 
by minimize dusting flour. The new 
process of reverse sheeting adds a 
new choice of molding methods to 
cross graining and straight through 
molding. 

Rack Loader and Rack Unloader: 
An outstanding development of the 
postwar period is a pair of machines 
that automatically load or unload a 
proof rack. One machine is placed at 
the end of the molder-panner and 
loads the rack before entering the 
proof box. When the rack comes out 
of the proof box, another machine 
unloads it and directs the pans to an 
automatic loader for the oven. The 
racks can be pushed through the 
proof box by hand or mechanically 
pulled. 

Automatic Proofing: This system 
for loading and unloading a rack 
makes it possible to get automatic 
proofing with a conventional rack 
proof box. This allows more flexi- 
bility for variety runs and saves 
floor space and investment. Automatic 
proofing also can be accomplished 
by tray type or tunnel proofers. The 
pans are taken from the molder-pan- 
ner and fed into the automatic proof- 
er, and at the end of the proofing 
cycle another conveyor transfers the 
pans into the oven. The tunnel proof- 
er is very popular for long runs of 
one product. 

Automatic Roll Equipment: The roll 
department has had some important 
developments of late. A new unit will 
scale, round, proof, mold and pan the 
rolls in a continuous operation. It 
fits into the plant producing 6,000 
dozen rolls per day and up. There 
are other arrangements for proofing 
of rolls in overhead proofers and floor 
type cabinets. Roll molders have been 
speeded up and equipped with “Tef- 
lon” sheeting rolls. The rolls are be- 
ing cooled in overhead conveyors. 

Several roll slicers are now avail- 
able. There is a machine that takes 
a pan of rolls and slices them in the 
Pan. Another takes rolls baked to- 
ether and slices them in such way 
they still hinge together and can be 
Wrapped without a carton. A special 
type of machine will take hamburger 
Tolls, slice them, and place them in 
a carton. Other machines slice ham- 
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Archie E. Armstrong 


JOINS DAWSON—Archie E. Arm- 
strong, formerly of the sanitation de- 
partment of the American Institute 
of Baking, recently joined J. Carl 
Dawson & Associates of St. Louis as 
preventive sanitation consultant. Mr. 
Armstrong is a graduate of Kansas 
State College at Manhattan and has 
had two years’ experience as a sani- 
tarian with AIB. The Dawson organ- 
ization serves food processors of all 
types throughout the eastern half 
of the U.S., assisting them in organ- 
izing and directing preventive sanita- 
tion programs. 





burger or frankfurter rolls when 
dumped in a scrambled condition 
from the pan into the machine. 

Ovens: Tray ovens are demonstrat- 
ing their ability to do equally ‘good 
baking jobs as the tunnel oven. The 
development of automatic loading and 
unloading has fitted the tray oven 
into automatic plants. 

In tunnel ovens a decided swing has 
been made toward grill baking sur- 
faces rather than solid steel plates. 

A new heating system has been de- 
signed to give a blowing effect inside 
the oven. This completely agitates 
the heat to get an excellent bake all 
around the loaf. This blowing, ar- 
rangement will blow the baking cham- 
ber atmosphere, or the products of 
combustion for a direct heating effect. 

Remote Oven Loaders: Ovens can 
be equipped with a side infeed con- 
veyor that permits the loading to take 
place at a point away from the front 
of the oven. This has certain advan- 
tages in layout and provides more 
leisurely handling of the pans by the 
oven operator. 

Pullman Pan Delidder: A device is 
available to remove the lids from pull- 
man pans as they come out of the 
oven. It is essentially a magnetized 
bar which touches the lids and lifts 
them up and discharges them on a 
separate conveyor. This conveyor will 
take the lids back to the front of the 
oven or to wherever the lids are 
placed on the pans. 

Depanners: Bakers throughout the 
country are rapidly installing auto- 
matic depanners. These depanners 
are of two essential types, one that 
is located along a conveyor system 
taking pans from a tray oven, and 
the other which is built into the dis- 
charge end of a tunnel oven. 

Pan Return Systems: Instead of 
placing pans on pan trucks after the 
depanning operation, there is a grow- 
ing tendency to return them to the 
make-up department by a conveyor. 


These conveyors cool the pans during 
their travel and deliver the pans at 
approximately 90° temperature at the 
molder-panner. If the conveyor is 
long enough, the pans will cool in 
the bakery atmosphere in about 12 
minutes. However, short conveyors 
require cooling tunnels and exhaust 
hoods to cool the pans within six 
minutes. 

Pan Elevators and Pan Lowerators 
can be obtained to get pans to an 
upper or lower level without travel- 
ing the pans on a long inclined con- 
veyor. This saves considerable floor 
space. 

Bread Coolers: Tray type bread 
coolers have had refinements added 
for better control of the conditioned 
air through the cooling cabinet. This 
regulates softness or firmness of the 
loaf. Metal type trays have been de- 
veloped which permit better recir- 
culation of the air around the loaf. 
A method has been devised for put- 
ting an automatic washing unit into 
the cooler to wash and clean the 
trays systematically as required, usu- 
ally once a week. These bread cool- 
ers can be built on the floor or hung 
from the ceiling. 

Delivery Into Slicing Machines: 
When automatic bread coolers are 
used, the cooled bread is usually tak- 
en to an oblong bread sorting table 
and from this table the operators feed 
the slicing machines. However, meth- 
ods have been worked out to bypass 
the sorting table and deliver the cooled 
bread directly into the slicing ma- 
chines. 

Wrapped Goods Conveyor: The 
modern automatic plant is rapidly 
installing the new system of convey- 
ors which take the wrapped products 
from the wrapping machine and de- 
liver them to any point in the ship- 
ping room. These conveyors can be 
used with cake, doughnuts, sweet 
goods and bread. They are a tremen- 
dous saver of floor space. They elim- 
inate racks and establish a con- 
trolled method of handling. 

Icing Machines: You have a choice 
of automatic icers that spray the 
icing or deposit a ribbon. A recent 
machine will deposit the icing on a 
belt and the belt transfers the icing 
to the cake. 

These are some of the highlights. 
There are many others that could be 
mentioned if time permitted. 

In concluding this discussion of 
modern equipment, it is pertinent to 
say that your increasing costs can 
be helped by better production meth- 
ods. This calls for more automatic 
equipment and better flow of ma- 
terials through the plant. The ques- 
tion is frequently asked, ‘‘How many 
mechanics does it take to run a mech- 
anized plant?” In a completely auto- 
matic bread plant, in addition to the 
operators, one competent mechanic 
with one or two helpers should keep 
the plant running. The mechanic 
should have some knowledge of in- 
struments and electronics and have 
at his disposal the services of a local 
electronic repair shop, such as a radio 
store. 

Production Per Man Per Hour: The 
increased use of equipment is step- 
ping up production per man per hour. 
At one time it was thought 400 Ib. 
was a good figure, and it still is, but 
now 800 to 1,000 lb. are quite com- 
monly quoted. For instance, in a 
fully mechanized plant you can make 
a theoretical computation on a 6,000 
lb. production of 2 to 3 men at the 
mixers, 1 to 2 men in the make-up 
department, and 1 to 2 men at the 
oven delivery and pan return. This 
makes a total of 4 to 7 men, depend- 
ing on how the plant is set up, which 
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Miss Madeline Erickson 


ERICKSON REPRESENTATIVE — 
Appointment of Miss Madeline Erick- 
son as sales representative for the 
C. E. Erickson Co., Inc., Des Moines, 
in the southeastern territory has been 
announced by the company. Miss 
Erickson is the fourth member of the 
Erickson family to handle sales on 
bakery display fixtures in the terri- 
tory which covers Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia and part of West Vir- 
ginia. Erickson fixtures were origin- 
ally introduced in this territory in 
1937, by C. E. Erickson. He was fol- 
lowed by his son R. L. Erickson, who 
covered the southeast for several 
years. After the war, another son, 
A. D. Erickson, took over the terri- 
tory. 





will average 855 to 1,500 lb. per man 
per hour. If you use 6 men, it sets 
the average at 1,000 lb. 

The figures for cake are very elu- 
sive, for cake production varies with 
every plant. The varieties that are 
run, the method of scheduling, and 
the type of equipment have important 
bearings on final pounds per man per 
hour. A long run of angel cake would 
have light tonnage compared to a 
similar run on fruit cake. However, 
it has been well established that out- 
put per man has been steadily in- 
creasing with the new methods of 
continuous mixing, and automatic 
baking, cooling and icing. 

The question is frequently asked, 
“How long should it take to pay for 
a machine?” This can be answered 
in three ways. First, if it is a re- 
placement machine, such as a new 
mixer, you can use half the number 
of years which are allowed for that 
machine for depreciation or obso- 
lescence. Secondly, if it is a unit 
to replace a machine that is per- 
forming improperly, such as an in- 
accurate divider, you can make di- 
rect computations of the savings in 
material you effect. 

Thirdly, and very important these 
days, if it is a new type machine that 
supplants a previous’ production 
method, such as automatic proofing, 
if it pays for itself in five years time 
it is a worthwhile investment. Some 
machines have shown a complete re- 
turn in barely a year while others 
have taken even more than five 
years. There is no hard and fast rule 
for requirements will vary. However, 
the five-year yardstick seems a good 
basis for discussion. It may help you 
to decide where more automatic 
equipment will fit into your plant. 
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Want new money-making IDEAS? 





Now it’s 


as clipping a 


as easy 


coupon . . 


The editors have gone further to make it easy for you to ob- 
tain additional information about the development of new and 
improved products, new services and new literature offered by 
manufacturers and suppliers. On another page in this issue you'll 
find these new money-making ideas described in the Worth Looking 
Into department. 


All you have to do to obtain the additional information that 
you'll want about the ideas you can use in your operations is to 
clip the coupon-return-address card in the lower outside corner 
of that page. Circle the number of the item you're interested in; 
fill in your name and address. Fold the clip-out over double, fasten 
the edges together and drop in any mailbox. 


That’s all you do. We'll pay the postage. You can be assured 
we'll see to it that you get the additional information you want 
quickly. 


You’re sure to find a money-making idea. Take a look now. 
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Elmer N. Anderson Richard Herdrick 


NAMED REPRESENTATIVES—OlI- 
sen and Anderson Co., Chicago, has 
been named sales representatives for 
Oneida Paper Products of Clifton, 
N.J., Baltimore, Ft. Worth and Los 
Angeles, converters, color printers 
and designers of cellophane, glassine, 
polyethylene and various other flexi- 
ble packaging products, it has been 
announced by Robert E. Pentz, sales 
manager. The firm will be responsible 
for servicing the greater Chicago 
metropolitan area and will headquar- 
ter at 600 S. Michigan Ave. Elmer N. 
Anderson, owner of the company has 
been in the specialty bag business 
since 1932 and was formerly asso- 
ciated with Sherman Paper Products 
Corp. Richard Herdrick, associate 
salesman, will be responsible for serv- 
icing the Chicago area. He has more 
than 20 years’ selling experience in 
the paper, film and packaging fields. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ADDS 
TO RESEARCH SECTIONS 


ST. LOUIS—Research facilities at 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., have been ex- 
panded with the creation of two new 
sections of the laboratory, August A. 
Busch, Jr., president, has announced. 
Dr. Robert J. Sumner has_ been 
named head of the newly created 
central research laboratory section, 
which will be responsible for research 
and development of yeast, along with 
other company products. The other 
new section will deal with research 
in the firm’s brewing operations. 

The company’s laboratory facili- 
ties contain two bacteriological and 
four chemical laboratories and sev- 
eral specialized sections such as a 
pilot bakery to test yeast under com- 
mercial conditions and a foods lab- 
oratory to develop new commercial 
uses for corn products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUNSHINE APPOINTMENTS 


NEW YORK—E. J. Wingart has 
been named to succeed Larry Inman 
as Michigan sales manager for Sun- 
shine Biscuits, Inc., according to an 
announcement by Hanford Main, 
president. Mr. Inman has been pro- 
moted to regional sales manager in 
the East. Dee Mead has been ap- 
pointed Detroit district sales manager 
under Mr. Wingart. Darris M. Ben- 
ton has been named sales manager 
for the Dallas, Texas, plant, which 
has expanded its territory into neigh- 
boring states. The appointment of 
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W. G. Marsh as sales manager of 
the Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and 
Warren, Pa. sales division of Sun- 
shine was also announced. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HAROLD BUDDE TO HEAD 
ILLINOIS PRODUCTION GROUP 


PEORIA, ILL.—Officers of the Cen- 
tral Illinois Bakery Production Club 
were elected at its organizational 
meeting recently at the Jefferson Ho- 
tel and a constitution and by-laws 
were adopted. 

Harold Budde, Purity Baking Co., 
Decatur, was elected president; Ear] 
Baker, Midland Bakery, Peoria, first 
vice president; E. L. Hunter, Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Peoria, 
second vice president, and Ray Lewis, 
J. T. Shuflitowski Co., Peoria, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Named as members of the execu- 
tive committee to act with the officers 
were Ralph Melvin, Melvin Bakery, 
Peoria, and Sherman Dobbins, Dob- 
bins Bakery, Canton. 

C. E. Jones, Midland Bakery, Pe- 
oria, was temporary chairman at the 
meeting attended by 60 men associ- 
ated with the industry in the area. 
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A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
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PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ~~ 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


ON THE ASBE SCENE—Shown above at the left is Earl B. Cox, Helms 
Bakeries, Los Angeles, retiring president of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, receiving a sketch of himself from the artist, Eugene Lissa, Ideal 
Bakery, Billings, Mont. Mr. Lissa presented the picture at the bull session 





ASBE Sidelights 





(Continued from page 16) 


dent of the ASBE and, consequently, 
master of ceremonies during the 
March 3 morning session which 
opened the convention, got back at 
many of his compatriots. Throughout 
the 15 years he had been attending 
the engineers’ meetings, Mr. Copell 
said, thousands of engineers had 
stopped him in the halls to see the 
latest photograph of their child or 
children. He passed around a color 
photograph of his daughter, Linda 
Ann, posing glamorously in her crib. 
Linda Ann was born Aug. 23, 1951. 
a 

Thurman Sensing, executive vice 
president of the Southern States In- 
dustrial Council, Nashville, Tenn., 
who gave the inspirational address 
during the first morning session of 
the meeting, explained away his crit- 
ical appraisal of the present adminis- 
tration’s financial activities by say- 
ing: “Imagine what I would be say- 
ing of there were a Republican ad- 
ministration in Washington instead 
of the so-called Democratic one.” Mr. 
Sensing interspersed his informative 
talk with many humorous anecdotes, 
one of which bears repeating here: 
During a conversation with a staunch 
southern voter, the southerner was 
heard to say, “My grandpappy voted 
Democratic all his life, my pappy 
voted Democratic all his life, and I 
have voted Democratic all my life, 
but if so many of you damned Yan- 
kees don’t quit votin’ Democratic, 
this country’s goin’ plumb to hell.” 

& 


The invocation at the opening ses- 
sion of the convention was again de- 
livered by Basil Cimaglio, Central 
Grocers Cooperative, Inc., Chicago. 

& 

Fred P. Siebel, Jr., president of the 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago, was again in charge of the 
arrangements for the annual engi- 
neers’ banquet, entertainment high- 
light of the 28th annual meeting. 


Harry D. Gardner, Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., was on 
hand at most of the sessions to lead 
the ASBE members in the singing 
that traditionally precedes the ses- 
sions. His assistant was again Harold 
Mykles, Barbara Ann Bakery, Los 
Angeles. The traditional singing of 
“Oh Canada” was led by one of the 


Canadian members of the delegation, 
Val Habermell, Borden Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. 

& 


The very popular “bull session,” 
which is a feature of the ASBE con- 
vention Wednesday evening was 
again extremely well attended, with 
Guy T. Shiverdecker, National Home 
Baking Co., Dayton, Ohio, acting as 
session chairman. Following a lengthy 
question and answer period to dis- 
cuss matters of interest to the bak- 
ers which were not fully covered dur- 
ing the regular sessions, Gene Lissa, 
Ideal Bakery, Billings, Mont., brought 
the proceedings to an interesting con- 
clusion with his “divertissement” con- 
sisting of chalk sketches and a read- 
ing of “The Shooting of Dan Mc- 
Grew.” 


The officers and other members of 
the executive committee of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry 
met in a closed session during the 
engineers’ meeting. 

* 

L. P. Kenney, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee, program 
chairman of this year’s convention, 
recited an interesting bit of history 
concerning the distinctive ASBE sta- 
tionery, with its wide blue paper fold 
across the top. Mr. Kenney related 
that the designers of the stationery 
intended the blue sheet to represent 
the blueprints necessary for build- 
ing bakeries and bakery machinery— 
he said he preferred to think of it 
as a blue ribbon depicting the society 


ON THE ASBE SCENE—Cake was the discussion topic 
at the March 6 morning session of the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery Engineers. Appearing 
on that program were, from left to right above, Herman 
Dressel, Dressel’s Bakery, Chicago; K. C. DenDooven, 
H. A. Johnson Co., Boston; Paul Ewert, Excelsior Baking 
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March 5, at which he entertained with his sketching. The center photo shows 
Guy T. Shiverdecker, National Home Baking Co., Dayton, Ohio, bull session 
chairman. At the right, Mr. Cox is congratulating the new ASBE president, 
Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., Brooklyn. 


of engineers as holders of the first 
place award in the industry. Mr. 
Kenney also said that the program 
committee had used ‘“‘lots of this blue 
ribbon” in getting the 1952 program 
ready. 

€ 


The ABA chairman also told of a 
salute to the bakery engineers’ so- 
ciety over the radio program that 
the Bakers of America Program has 
started recently, the “Hollywood Star 
Playhouse’”’: 

aa . A large share of credit for 
the great variety and exceptional 
goodness of your bakery foods goes to 
the bakery engineer. Through re- 
search and engineering he has done 
much to make the baking industry 
what it is today—the best food proc- 
essing industry in America. So, to all 
the bakery engineers who are meet- 
ing this week in Chicago, we salute 
you for the outstanding job you are 
doing through serving the nation 
through bakery foods.” 

+ 

The luncheon meeting of the Siebel 
Institute Alumni Assn. held March 3 
during the annual meeting of the 
ASBE was attended by approximately 
40 persons. Ed Lauterbur, Hobart 
Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio, president of 
the association, presided. Fred P. 
Siebel, Jr., president of Siebel Insti- 
tute, spoke to the group and told of 
the progress in the construction of 
the institute’s new building. Comple- 
tion of the building is expected soon 
and the institute is to be moved into 
it this summer. Honored guest at the 


luncheon was Edwin Otto Baumann, 
Durban, Natal, South Africa, an 
alumnus of the institute. Mr. Baumann 
addressed the luncheon meeting and 
told of the government controls un- 
der which bakeries in South Africa 
are operating. 
#@ 


Fred Cobb, better known to those 
who attend his Early Birds Break- 
fasts during the ASBE meetings as 
F. Littlefield Cobb, donned an artist’s 
smock and cap to present a “chalk 
talk” at the opening of this year’s 
affair. Fred, of Cobb’s Sunlit Bak- 
ery, Green Bay, Wis., performed in 
his traditional humorous manner, to 
the delight of the packed room. 

2 


Some 76 persons traveling to the 
ASBE meeting from New York and 
other eastern points arrived on the 
“special train’ from New York the 
morning of March 2. Again in charge 
of arrangements this year was Claude 
Bascombe, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, secretary of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. 


Sixty-eight former students of the 
Dunwoody Baking School, Minneapo- 
lis, attended the annual luncheon of 
the alumni organization March 3. 
Current activities of the school were 
detailed by A. J. Vander Voort, head 
of the baking school and technical 
editor of The American Baker maga- 
zine. Paul Ewert, Excelsior Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, as vice president of 
the alumni group, addressed the 
graduates. 





Co., Minneapolis; Orville J. Pickens, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; Gilbert Deason, American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
at the microphone; Lester D. Witt, J. W. Allen & Co., 
Chicago, session chairman, and Sam Davidson, Davidson’s 
Bakeries, Chicago. Cakes displayed at the session can be 
seen in the left photo. 


The Camera 
Looks at the 
Engineers 





ON THE ASBE SCENE—Shown above are the partici- 
pnts on the final session, the afternoon of March 6, at the 
annual meeting of the American Society of Bakery 
Eng ‘neers. From left to right are Henry T. Meigs, Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute, Lafayette, Cal., session chairman; 
Oran J. Laymon, Bowie Pie Co., Los Angeles, W. E. Car- 


man, American Maize Products Co., New York, and John 
W. Elling, International Milling Co., Detroit, all three of 
whom appeared on the pie panel; and Sanford J. Werbin, 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., Jamaica, N.Y., and Philip W. Orth, 
Jr., Philip Orth Co., Milwaukee, who presented papers on 
natural gums and pastry fillings. 








ON THE ASBE SCENE—A singing session got the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers off to a fine start March 3. Shown 
above in the picture at the left are, from left to right, Harry D. Gardner, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., music chairman; Harold G. Mykles, 
Barbara Ann Baking Co., Los Angeles, assistant music chairman, and Don F. 
Copell, Wagner Baking Co., Newark, N.J., past president of the ASBE. The 
four center pictures show speakers at the opening session. From left to right 
they are Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, chairman of the 


board of the American Bakers Assn.; J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, 
Ala., ABA president; Thurman Sensing, executive vice president of the South- 
ern States Industrial Council, Nashville, convention keynoter, and Leonard 
P. Kenney, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, program chairman. 
At the right are F. J. Coughlin, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, ASBE news 
letter editor, committee chairman, and A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, associate editor of the news letter which is sent periodically to 
all members of the ASBE. 





ON THE ASBE SCENE—Shown above are speakers who appeared on the 
March 4 afternoon and March 5 morning sessions of the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery Engineers. Left is Fred Rockwood, Reymond 
Baking Co., Waterbury, Conn., and second from the left is Andreas F. Reising, 
Sunrise Bakery, Inc., New Orleans, both of whom appeared on the baking and 


cooling panel. Third from the left is Harold M. Freund, Walter Freund Bread 
Co., St. Louis, chairman of the March 5 morning session. He is followed by the 
session participants, Martin Eisenstaedt, American Stores Co., Philadelphia; 
John C. Koetting, Fehr Baking Co., Houston, and Dr. L. A. Rumsey, head of 
the department of baking science and management, Florida State University. 





ON THE ASBE SCENE—Doughnuts, sweet doughs, retarded doughs and 
frozen baked foods were discussion topics at the March 5 afternoon session 
of the American Society of Bakery Engineers annual meeting. Appearing on 
the session were, from left to right above, R. C. Bingham, Fuchs Baking Co., 
South Miami, Fla.; Ralph E. Manewal, Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis; 


David E. Downs, Krispy Kreme Corp., Winston-Salem, N.C.; Jones E. Mapes, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New York, session chairman; Robert M. Woods, Woods 
Bakeries, Inc., Evanston, Ill.; L. J. Todhunter, L. J. Todhunter Co., Denver; 
and I. Albert Birn, the Birn Co., Newark, N.J. The latter two were on 

for questions and answers. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


ON THE ASBE SCENE—The Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club took its usual 
prominent piace in the Passagio of the Edgewater Beach Hotel during the 
28th annual meeting of the American Society of Bakery Engineers. At the 
left above, seated: J. D. Faulds, Jr., Faulds Oven & Equipment Co.; Kent 
Perkins, Rumsey-Perkins, Inc., and Paul Holton, the Holton Co.; standing, 
Don E. Rogers, The American Baker, and A. W. Fosdyke, Anetsberger Bros., 





ASBE Convention 





(Continued from page 16) 

is increased swelling of the starch. 
At 105°, there is the start of the 
starch gelatinization. At 120°, the 
starch gelatinization continues and 
yeast fermentation is retarded. From 
120 to 140° vivacious action of en- 
zymes takes place, and at 140, there 
occurs a coagulation of proteins and 
the end of yeast fermentation. 

At 160° occurs the evaporation of 
alcohol and at 175° the end of en- 
zymatic action, along with maltose 
caramelizing. At 195° comes the end 
of starch gelatinization and 212° 
steam formation and the crumb is 
saturated. 

Mr. Brabender listed the following 
factors influencing crust character- 
istics: 

1. Long fermentation doughs pro- 
duce a thicker crust. 

2. Short fermentation doughs 
produce thinner crusts. 

3. High additions of milk, sugar 
and shortening tend to produce thin 
crusts. 

4. Thin crusts also are associated 
with cooler fermentation systems. 

5. Underproofing causes a hard, 
thick crust. 

Some factors influencing good 
keeping quality given by Mr. Bra- 
bender are: 

1. The bread crumb keeps better 
the more complete the gelatinization 
of starch. 

2. An increase in alpha amylase 
will make a softer crumb with de- 
layed staling characteristics. 

3. Addition of shortening will in- 
crease keeping qualities up to a cer- 
tain limit, but beyond this limit 
starch gelatinization will be affected 
adversely. 

The desirability of balancing the 
shop schedule to give good bread, 
with plenty of tolerance at any step, 
was underscored by Mr. Brabender. 
He said each step, including flour, 
absorption, mixing time, dough tem- 
perature, floor time, rounder action, 
overhead proof, moulder adjustment, 
Pan proof and the oven temperature 
curve, all should be balanced. 

An unbalanced schedule, he said, 
can produce good bread, but the shop 
8 working on the fringes of toler- 
ance, so that the slightest change 
at any step would throw the whole 
Schedule off. 

In closing, Mr. Brabender suggest- 
éd that a baker should avoid think- 
ing in terms of formulas, and con- 
sider all the elements in the pro- 
duction schedule. A baker needs to 


be familiar with each step in the 
baking process and all phases of the 
bakery, he said. 

A. W. Burdett, the W. E. Long 
Co., New York, discussed proper oven 
conditions for white bread, including 
time and temperature in relation to 
type size and proof, humidity in the 
oven, and the spacing of pans for 
optimum baking results. Reminding 
the engineers that there are two 
types of heat in baking ovens, flash 
and solid heat, Mr. Burdett empha- 
sized that unless proper control is 
exercised over flash heat the first 
few loaves of any one bake will 
have improper crust color. The speak- 
er said that this might seem like 
a small point, but reminded his lis- 
teners that a too-brown crust on 
some one part of each bake would 
leave just that many more dissatis- 
fied customers. 

Steam will help to dissipate flash 
heat, Mr. Burdett said, but steam is 
also undesirable in a great many 
cases because of the type of loaf 
being baked and the tendency of 
the steam to toughen crust struc- 
ture. A smooth running production 
schedule is necessary to make full- 
est use of solid heat in the oven, 
it was stated. 

Discussing oven spring, Mr. Bur- 
dett said that when the temperature 
of the loaf reaches 140 to 150° F. 
the production of gas ceases, and that 
this period is the most critical one. 
At this temperature the yeast en- 
zymes will be killed at the proper 
time. If the yeast enzymes are not 
killed through too low a tempera- 
ture the loaf will be too large in 
volume. If the yeast is killed by 
too high a temperature it will be 
small in volume. Hot and cold spots 
in the oven can be remedied by the 
introduction of steam to create tur- 
bulence, but again this makes the 
top crust tough. Circulating fans and 
adjustments in flue dampers are the 
proper method for controlling these 
hot and cold spots, Mr. Burdett said. 
The necessity for proper humidity 
was emphasized by saying that low 
humidity would increase bakeout loss. 

Flash pans are very advisable, Mr. 
Burdett said. Filled with water, they 
absorb flash heat and also produce 
proper humidity. The spacing of pans 
and the placing of the straps on the 
pans contribute to uniform quality 
in the crust color and the baking 
of the loaf. 

Andreas F. Reising, Sunrise Bak- 
ery, Inc., New Orleans, La., told the 
engineers how New Orleans French 
bread is made; 45% of the bread sold 
at retail in the New Orleans area 
is of this type, Mr. Reising said, 
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Inc., Northbrook, Ill., club president, all of Chicago. At the baked foods dis- 
piay (center illustration) are W. L. Grewe, International Milling Co., chair- 
man; Henri R. Dutz, U.S. Air Force, assistant chairman; J. E. Crawford, 
Kraft Foods Co., and Karl Fromm, American Molasses Co. The picture at 
the right shows William Gossadge, Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, interview- 
ing E. O. Baumann, Bakers Limited, Durban, South Africa. 


and 85% of restaurant bread is made 
with something like a standard New 
Orleans formula. The French bread, 
Mr. Reising described was 110% of 
regular French bread volume—this 
style bread comes out of the oven 
at 74 oz. compared to 15 for the 
normal type French bread, but is 
approximately the same volume, so 
that the fully baked loaf is approxi- 
mately six times the size of the loaf 
at makeup. 

As to the oven requirements, a 
closed firing system is preferable be- 
cause of the need for steam. Steam 
conditions never quite equal the brick 
oven, Mr. Reising explained in say- 
ing that a high volume of steam at 
low pressure is required, usually one 
boiler horsepower for each tray at 
10 lb. pressure. Steam lines are nor- 
mally moved forward in the oven. 
Inside drafts are not desirable since 
the speaker felt they would take 
off steam. 

Fred K. Rockwood, Reymond Bak- 
ing Co., Waterbury, Conn., discussed 
the cooling and wrapping of the bread 
loaf and its relation to the quality 
of the finished product. 

Factors Influencing Quality 

The following factors influence con- 
ditioning of bread, it was reported: 
Kind of bread, size of loaf, weight 
and shape of loaf, baking time and 
temperature, climatic conditions, 
cooling time, type of cooler and loca- 
tion, temperature and humidity. 

Present day production facilities 
can accurately control cooling and 
can achieve greater product uniform- 
ity, Mr. Rockwood said. The weight 
loss is affected by the type of cooling. 

“I think it is vital that the produc- 
tion men give as much attention to 
cooling as they do to fermentation 
and baking,” Mr. Rockwood empha- 
sized. 

The speaker cited the advantages 
and disadvantages of open air cool- 
ing, air conditioned cooling and va- 
cuum cooling. He emphasized that 
cooling time is an important factor 
that cannot be overlooked and he 
explained that reducing the cooling 
time reduces the space needed for 
cooling, saves time, makes for more 
efficiency, and reduces the danger of 
contamination. 

He cited the experience of one 
large modern plant that was able to 
scale a dough piece of 17% oz. and 
get a pound loaf by proper cooling. 
The proper temperature to wrap 
bread, he said, is controversial, and 
a problem over which production men 
disagree. It is not uncommon, he re- 
ported, to find bread wrapped at 
temperatures of 110 to 115°. 

But, Mr. Rockwood emphasized, 


whatever temperature is decided on, 
the production man must do all 
within his means to control that 
temperature rigidly. 

“This is an age of control,” he 
said. ‘‘We must constantly strive for 
accurate control of all phases of 
bread manufacture.” 

As a special added attraction to 
terminate the afternoon program, 
Edwin O. Baumann, assistant produc- 
tion superintendent for Bakers, Ltd., 
Durban, South Africa, in an inter- 
view with William F. Gossadge, Gro- 
cers Baking Co., Louisville, told how 
bread, cake and biscuits are manu- 
factured and sold in South Africa. 


Management and 
Training 


Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Los 
Angeles, retiring ASBE president, 
was meeting chairman for the final 
two days of the convention. The ses- 
sion chairman the morning of March 
5 was Harold M. Freund, Walter 
Freund Bread Co., St. Louis. The first 
half of the session dealt with bakery 
personnel with papers presented by Dr. 
L. A. Rumsey, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, and John C. Koet- 
ting, Fehr Baking Co., Houston; 
while the last half of the session con- 
cerned sanitation and included re- 
ports by William M. Readey, Plumb- 
ing Contractors Association of Chica- 
go, and Martin Eisenstaedt, American 
Stores Co., Philadelphia. 

Dr. Rumsey discussed the ideas of 
the industry on what sort of aca- 
demic training was expected in a col- 
lege graduate and based his com- 
ments on results of a questionnaire 
sent to the industry. He said that 
the industry cannot be complacent 
about the number of college gradu- 
ates it has attracted and that it was 
seriously understaffed with trained 
manpower. 

In discussing what management 
looks for in a production man, Mr. 


Koetting joked, “the impossible.” 
Then, in a serious vein he said that 
management was looking for men 


with scientific training as well as 
practical backgrounds and the ability 
to keep up with new developments. 
He listed these qualities for which 
management seeks: 

A genuine desire and real deter- 
mination to make the best loaf of 
bread every day to fit the market. 

Realization that what a production 
man makes is of no value unless it 
has been sold and consumed. 

A realization that the production 
man cannot do all by himself. 

Mr. Koetting repeated the advice 

(Continued on page 74) 
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THE 5-DAY WEEK: A Pregressive Adjustment 


By WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER 


President, Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers Internaticnal Union of America 


"Ties discussion going on 
throughout the entire country 
concerning the five-day week 
has found the injection of so many 
local ideas that the national prob- 
lem has become clouded, and with the 
facts obscured there is no open-mind- 
ed thinking of the immediate future 
and what may be anticipated. Our 
discussions must, of necessity, be con- 
fined to the thoughts of the inside 
bakery workers, together with our 
interest in the American consumer. 

The old proverb of “coming events 
cast their shadows before them,” was 
completely ignored by management 
in the baking industry as more and 
more groups of workers in almost 
every industry became the benefici- 
aries of the change from a six-day 
work week to a five-day work week. 
In general terms, the U.S. of today 
ean be classified as a five-day work 
week nation. 

While the shift was taking place 
from a six-day work week to a five- 
day work week numerous requests 
were made of management that this 
change also be granted to the work- 
ers in the baking industry, but in 
every instance our requests were com- 
pletely ignored. With a growing ten- 
dency of workers in all other indus- 
tries enjoying the five-day work week, 
together with increasing pressure 
from the unionized workers for a five- 
day work week, a clear-cut challenge 
was presented to management for 
clear-cut thinking and a full under- 
standing of the desires of their 
workers. 

While many other industries grant- 
ed the five-day work week to their 
workers, no such special considera- 
tion was being extended in the bak- 
ing industry. The baking industry 
cannot, as an industry, claim special 
dispensation because it is the baking 
industry. The baking industry can, 
and must, in order to attract the 
manpower so necessary to keep it in 
operation, meet changing conditions. 


Seven-Day Week Recalled 


The writer, after completing his 
apprenticeship, was employed in su- 
pervisory positions in the retail, 
house-to-house, and wholesale 
branches of the industry, and was 
working in the industry when it was 
a seven-day industry, and vividly re- 
members the many statements that 
were made by spokesmen for the in- 
dustry at that time; that the indus- 
try would be eliminated when a 
changeover was being made to a six- 
day week. The statements being made 
today by spokesmen for the industry, 
when discussing the five-day week, 
closely follow the same pattern. 

If the minds of the representatives 
of management are burdened because 
of the fear that any forward, pro- 
gressive, humane adjustment will 
eliminate the industry, then it is easy 
to understand the reason for the 
many negative replies to the requests 
for the improvement in working con- 
ditions. There no doubt will be many 
who will be emotionally upset be- 
cause of their fears if we now pre- 
dict that as we come to the end of 
the period of all out production of 
war materiel we will find that the 
technological changes have so in- 


creased the productive capacity of 
every worker that they will, in order 
to maintain some semblance of full 
employment, bring about a further 
reduction in the work week, which 
could very possibly be four days or 
less. Believing that our constantly 
increasing productive capacity will 
be way beyond our normal peacetime 
needs will soon bring us face to face 
with a new national economy for 
which we must now plan. 

When the six-day work week went 
into effect it was soon followed by 
a six-day operation of the baking in- 
dustry. Today as the five-day work 
week is going into effect we find a 
five-day operation in the baking in- 


of the five-day work week has never 
taken any freshness from the foods 
they make available to the public. 
If freshness is truly of concern to us, 
then we must ask as to what days of 
the week can freshness be enjoyed. 
This thought provoking question 
quickly leads to many thoughts when 
taking into account that America to- 
day is an automobile riding nation. 
Why then should not the many con- 
veniences in this category be utilized 
for the disposition of the “necessity” 
of life at a time that would provide 
a convenience and a service to the 
consuming public? 

The gaining of the five-day work 
week has not placed any unbearable 
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We, indeed, appreciate the efforts by your fine magazine, 
encouraging a forum on some of the controversial issues existing in the baking 
industry, as the policy of forums is in line with the true fundamental principle 
As you would expect, we cannot at all times be in 
agreement with the opinions of some of the writers of your magazines, neither 
do we expect that every one will be in agreement with our opinions, 


of American Democracy. 
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dustry. As we examine this trend 
we then must ask ourselves if a four- 
day work week or less becomes effec- 
tive will that then mean a four-day 
or less operation of the baking in- 
dustry? The shock received as we 
ponder over this thought clearly in- 
dicates that the present trend pro- 
vides an avenue to relieve ourselves 
of the obligation to the community 
to provide bakery products that are 
a “necessity” to life. 

It seems opportune that more can 
be gained by making the consuming 
public conscious that bakery prod- 
ucts are a “necessity” and that we 
are offering our services to make 
them possible whenever needed, to- 
gether with our ingenuity to make 
them wholesome, nutritious and pal- 
atable. The constant prodding of 
“freshness,” which has no nutritious 
value, and it must also be stated that 
numerous plants build stockpiles for 
the weekend, completely overshad- 
ows the undeniable facts that bread 
products are a real “necessity” of 
life. The plague of being overworked 
on Fridays and Sundays, and con- 
stantly facing black Mondays makes 
us ask this question. 


How Fresh? 


“How fresh is the product that is 
consumed at Monday’s pre-shopping 
breakfast table, and Monday’s pre- 
shopping lunch box that is prepared 
before breakfast?” 

The acuteness for freshness is far 
more severe in the restaurant and 
hotel industries, and while the work- 
ers in the hotel and restaurant in- 
dustries have enjoyed a five-day work 
week for many years, the scheduling 


burdens on management that would 
restrict their productive capacity, but 
it is of great value to the present 
bakery worker. In addition, the five- 
day work week will, in some manner, 
help attract new, energetic, progres- 
sive thinking young men to the bak- 
ing industry. The obnoxiousness of 
working on every Sunday, on every 
holiday, and six nights a week has 
been channeling young men who are 
seeking an industry in which they will 
give their life’s work, to other in- 
dustries. 

There is no longer a positive need 





William F. Schnitzler 


for any further continuance of these 
objectionable everyday working con- 
ditions in the baking industry or in 
any other industry. If the represen- 
tatives of management who have, 
themselves, worked five days a week 
for ever so many years, would con- 
sider the inside bakery worker with 
the same thoughts with which they 
consider themselves, the five-day 
work week would have been in ef- 
fect many years ago. 

If the representatives of manage- 
ment who have never worked nights 
would use their own obnoxiousness 
to night work as an incentive for de- 
vising ways and means to eliminate 
this unfavorable condition from the 
baking industry it could very well 
have been eliminated many years ago. 
And if the same representatives of 
management who have not, and would 
not have worked every holiday and 
every Sunday throughout the year, 
humanely considered the plight of the 
bakery worker, sufficient adjustments 
could have been made that may not 
have eliminated this condition in its 
entirety but alleviated it to the ex- 
tent that it would have been bear- 
able. 

Will Seek Cooperation 

Our every effort in building good 
public relations for the baking in- 
dustry has clearly indicated our in- 
terest in helping to maintain a 
healthy and prosperous industry, and 
as the organized bakery workers plan 
for their coming conventions, divi- 
sion meetings and area conferences 
they will seek the cooperation of the 
industry to eliminate those evils that 
have existed for too long, without 
imposing any catastrophic penalties 
upon the industry. 

We firmly believe in the principle 
of forums and extend that thought 
by suggesting that representatives of 
management, speaking for the indus- 
try as a whole, and representatives 
of the International Union, speaking 
for the workers as a whole, plan con- 
ferences to examine the avenues avail- 
able for the betterment for all con- 
cerned that will result in a truly at- 
tractive industry and will result in 
workers seeking positions in the in- 
dustry rather than industry seeking 
workers to fill the jobs. 
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E. J. SPERRY PLANS BREAD 
SALES SUPERVISORS SCHOOL 


CHICAGO—E. J. Sperry, Sperry 
Industrial Publications, Chicago, an- 
nounced at a press conference lunch- 
eon at the Svithiod Singing School 
here Feb. 21 that he will sponsor 4 
School for Bread Sales Supervisors 
at the Hotel Belmont April 8-10. 

The school, Mr. Sperry said, will be 
run along the lines used in the School 
of Bread Sales Management during 
February, although with certain mod- 
ifications which experience gained 
during the first school showed would 
be expedient. 

Mr. Sperry said that the upcoming 
course is one of a series of schools 
which he plans. Although the school 
in February at first was planned for 
only a one-time arrangement, the fact 
that it grew beyond all expectations 
and that applicants were t 
away, was a good indication that the 
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industry felt a need for these courses, 
said Mr. Sperry. 

In addition to the Supervisors 
School, already scheduled is a School 
of Bread Production Department 
Management for next June. Tenta- 
tively scheduled for September is a 
School of Bakery Accounting and 
Bookkeeping. It also is probable that 
the School for Bread Salesmanship 
will be repeated next February. 

Present plans call for certain 
changes in the School for Bread Sales 
Supervisors to improve it over the 
Sales Management School completed 
in February. Mr. Sperry says that 
no one but bread sales supervisors 
and the school staff will be permitted 
to attend classes. He believes that a 
higher retention level will be at- 
tained by the students if that rule 
is invoked. 
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“The Mark of ‘C’ ”’ 


Anheuser-Busch 
Film Depicts the 
Drama of Bread 


ST. LOUIS—A new 16 mm. techni- 
color movie intended to publicize 
bread and guide young men into the 
baking industry has been produced 
by Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

The picture, “The Mark of ‘C’..” 
tells the story of Christopher Lud- 
wick, a baker in Colonial days, who 
took a considerable part in the found- 
ing of the U.S. and eventually was 
appointed Baker General of the Con- 
tinental Army by Gen. George Wash- 
ington. Ludwick was so proud of his 
excellent baking and of his craft that 
he stamped a “C” on each completed 
loaf as a sign that it measured up 
to standard. In the film, the customer 
of today is told that the baking indus- 
try is as proud of its craftsmanship 
as it was in Revolutionary days—and 
that American bread is the world’s 
best. 

The first showing of the film will 
be in Chicago March 12, when the 
industry trade press and representa- 
tives from the medical, nutritional, 
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LEAFLET—The leaflet shown above 
is intended to be passed out to those 
attending showings of the new An- 

r-Busch, Inc., film, “The Mark 
of ‘C’.” The booklet tells an effective 
story of the baking industry in addi- 
tion to reviewing the life of Chris- 
topher Ludwick and contains space 
Where the individual baker can print 

own name. 
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ENRICHED BREAD SPOTLIGHTED—The world premiere of the Warner 
Bros. featurette “Land of Everyday Miracles” was held in Reading, Pa., 
recently in a joint venture featuring coopérative efforts of the movie indus- 
try, bakers, and the Fleischmann division of Standard Brands, Inc. At the 
left above, Samuel B. Russell (standing), city councilman of Reading, con- 
gratulates the baking industry at a dinner preceding the premiere. Seated, 
left to right, are Albert Pleus, Standard Brands, Inc.; Philip Talbott, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture; M. G. Rhodes, Standard Brands, Inc., and Edward 
E. Hanscom, Jr., Hanscom Bros., Philadelphia, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn. At the right is a lobby sign which illustrates possible 
uses for the display material contained in the Fleischmann merchandising 
plan, emphatically promoting enriched bread as an “everyday miracle.” 





home economic and other fields will 
view the work. Anheuser-Busch in- 
tends to distribute the film through 
its own organization at first, in order 
that the baking industry may have 
the first opportunity to schedule 
showings. Later, the project will be 
turned over to a national film dis- 
tribution organization; Anheuser- 
Busch expects that under this sys- 
tem an audience of one million a 
year will see the picture at schools, 
luncheon clubs and women’s clubs. 

About the first week in April, 16 
mm. prints will be available to bak- 
ers who might desire to arrange local 
showings. Bakers may get prints 
through their Anheuser-Busch sales 
representative, or by writing the Bak- 
ery Products Dept., Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Louis 18, Mo. 

Along with the film, the company 
will supply enough of the leaflets, the 
cover of which is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, for distribu- 
tion to each person in the audience. 
In addition to providing a follow-up 
of the movie, the baker is able to 
put his name before the public by 
printing his name in the space pro- 
vided on the folder. 
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GOLD STAR OFFICER 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. — Louis 
Adelman, Bakers Equipment Co., 
chairman of the Allied Trades Divi- 
sion of the Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
has been reelected recording secre- 
tary of New Haven Chapter, No. 1, 
Gold Star Fathers of Connecticut, 
Inc. Mr. Adelman’s only son, Lieut. 
Harold Adelman, a bomber pilot, was 
killed in a collision over England in 
1945. Two New Haven bakery owners, 
Jack Jacobwitz, Jack’s Bakery, and 
Nathan Cohen, N. Cohen’s Bakery, 
who also lost sons in World War II, 
are members of the group, which is 
described as “non-political, non-racial, 
non-sectarian and non-military.” 
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ADDRESS CHANGED 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—Thelma E. 
Dallas, secretary of the Illinois Bak- 
ers Assn., announces that the new and 
permanent address of the association, 
effective Feb. 26, is: 412 Eddy Bldg., 
427 N. Main St., Bloomington, Ill. The 
phone number is 3495-0. The asso- 
ciation moved its quarters from Chi- 
cago to Bloomington last November 
so as to be better able to serve all 
of its members. 


QUALITY OF EGGS VITAL, 
A. J. VANDER VOORT SAYS 


KANSAS CITY—Egg men may 
not have to know how to make a 
cake, but they do have to know what 
kind of frozen eggs the baking indus- 
try needs to turn out good cakes, 
those attending the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries’ fact 
finding conference here Feb. 10-12 
were told. 

A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
baking school at Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, Minneapolis, and tech- 
nical editor of The American Baker, 
demonstrated what happens when 
bakers fail to get the kind of frozen 
eggs they need when he staged a 
special baking demonstration. 
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MINNESOTA ALLIEDS HEAR 
TALK BY DISTRICT JUDGE 


MINNEAPOLIS — District Judge 
Paul J. Jaroscak of Minneapolis 
talked about “Human Nature as I 
See It on the Bench” as the princi- 
pal speaker at a meeting of the Min- 
nesota Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, held at the Curtis Hotel 
here Feb. 29. 
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DR. ROBERT W. ENGLISH 
ADDRESSES AIB ALUMNI 


CHICAGO—Dr. Robert W. Eng- 
lish, director of education of the 
American Institute of Baking, in ad- 
dressing the 150 alumni and guests 
present at the annual dinner meeting 
of the American Institute School of 
Baking Alumni Assn. held March 4 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel here, 
had as his subject: “Education—An 
Ingredient in Every Baker’s Dough.” 
Dr. English spoke of education as a 
process of learning, of growth, of de- 
velopment, and as the acquisition of 
knowledge and skills, and the modifi- 
cation of attitudes. He emphasized 
the point that education and school- 
ing were not synonymous. 

During the annual business session, 
held as a part of the meeting, the 
following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Charles DeBrower, Chicago; 
first vice president, Herbert Dorner, 
Chicago; second vice president, Greg 
Harrison, Montreal, Ont.; third vice 
president, Roy Eachon, Spokane, 
Wash., and secretary-treasurer, 
Charles Ulie, Chicago. 
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Lake Michigan 
Meeting Set for 
Chicago April 20-22 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The date 
of the Lake Michigan States Bakers 
Conference is April 20-22, at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, according to 
Thelma E. Dallas, secretary of the 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Bloomington, 
Ill. The conference originally was 
scheduled to run through April 23. 

The convention schedule is as fol- 
lows: 

Sunday, April 20 — President’s 

Reception, 5 to 7 p.m. 

Monday, April 21 — Luncheon, 

12:30 p.m. 
General Session 2 to 5 p.m. 

Tuesday, April 22—General Ses- 

sion, 10 to 12:15 p.m. 
Special Sessions 
1. Wholesale Bakers 
2. Retail Bakers 
3. House to House Bakers 
2 to 5 p.m. 

A dinner dance will be on the final 

day, from 7 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
DISCUSS STALES COST 


HARRISBURG, PA.—A discussion 
on the costs of stales to the baking 
industry was the featured discussion 
here recently at the meeting of the 
Central Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 
at the Penn-Harris Hotel. E. J. Sperry 
showed slides on “stale bread costs,” 
taken from the recent School of 
Bread Salesmanagement sponsored 
by E. J. Sperry Industrial Publica- 
tions, Chicago. 

The attendance of 100 set a rec- 
ord, according to Bernard Schmidt, 
Capitol Bakeries, president. Theo. 
Staab, secretary, and Edward E. 
Hanscom, Jr., Hanscom Bros., Inc., 
Philadelphia, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., also attended 
the meeting. 














WEDDING CAKE QUEEN — Miss 
Marjorie Cameron, Cameron’s Bak- 
ery, Sterling, Dl., is pictured imme- 
diately after she was crowned “Wed- 
ding Cake Queen” in a contest spon- 
sored by the Chicago Master Bak- 
ers Club. The crowning took place at 
the annual Valentine’s Day Dance of 
the organization at the Lion’s Club 
in Chicago Feb. 9. The dance was at- 
tended by more than 3,000 persons. 
On the Queen’s right is Emil Hilbert, 
Hilbert’s Bakery, Chicago, who is 
president of the Chicago Master Bak- 
ers Club. To her left is Mel K. Bel- 
lairs, radio and television figure 
around Chicago, who acted as master 
of ceremonies at the function. 
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of Dr. Rumsey that the production 
men must give their support and co- 
operation to in-plant training. He de- 
clared that “you must develop train- 
ing programs and stay with them 
until every action becomes automatic 
with the employees.” 

He said that these 
should be basic to the 
man: 

Make the best bread you can every 
day. 

Realize that it must be sold. 

Train men and build organization. 

If the production man has the last 
point firmly in hand, Mr. Koetting 
said, the others will come easily. He 
asked the production men to remem- 
ber that customers can make un- 
usual and seemingly unreasonable 
demands on sales managers. 

Young men of today, Mr. Koetting 
noted, have the handicap of being 
brought up in the age when they hear 
that someone owes them a living. 
They should not be blamed for this. 
Rather, the industry has an oppor- 
tunity to “make amends” by resell- 
ing them on the virtues of private en- 
terprise, the speaker said. 


three things 
production 


Water Supply for Bakeries 


Mr. Readey discussed water and 
sewage systems in baking plants and 
placed particular emphasis on the 
dangers of back-siphonage which 
causes water systems within the plant 
to become polluted. He pointed out 
that water may become contaminated 
by direct connection to equipment, 
and that safety devices were needed. 
There should be no cross connections 
between water distribution systems 
and sanitation systems, he said. 

Mr. Eisenstaedt presented a prog- 
ress report on industry sanitation, 
and included a history of efforts by 
various groups toward formulation 
of sanitation standards. He went back 
to 1948 when the ASBE considered 
the establishment of a _ sanitation 
code, and decided that a united front 
by the entire industry was needed for 
the project. From that impetus there 
finally evolved the Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee, 
which is drawing up a code and is 
working with the American Standards 
Assn. 

Mr. Eisenstaedt reported that task 
groups of the committee have been 
at work on standards and that three, 
flour handling equipment, dough 
troughs and mechanical proofers, 
now are ready for the printers. Those 
for conveyors, cake depositors, filling 
and icing machines are nearly ready, 
and others are being processed. They 
will be published individually. 


Frozen Baked Foods 
Take Spotlight 


The afternoon session March 5 was 
concerned mostly with the handling 
of sweet doughs. Acting as the ses- 
sion chairman was Jones E. Mapes, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New York. 
The meeting was called to order by 
Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakery, Los An- 
geles. The panel for the afternoon 
was made up of David E. Downs, 
Krispy Kream Corp., Salem, N.C.; 
Richard C. Bingham, Fuchs Baking 
Co., South Miami, Fla.; Ralph Mane- 
wall, Egekvist Bakeries, Minneapolis, 
and Robert M. Woods, Woods Bak- 
eries, Inc., Evanston, Ill. Assisting 
with the questions and answers on 
the panel were: I. Albert Birn of the 
Birn Co., West Orange, N.J., and 
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L. J. Todhunter of the L. J. Tod- 
hunter Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Bingham, who spoke on “Mech- 
anized Production of Sweet Goods,” 
attracted considerable attention. He 
said that the aim of more mechaniza- 
tion commonly is greater production 
and speed with a decrease in cost. 
But, he believes that the objective 
should be quality maintenance or 
improvement. He also emphasized 
that it is becoming more and more 
necessary to mechanize in order to 
produce and maintain a profit and 
meet competition from other foods. 

Mr. Bingham proved to many bak- 
ers present that quality can be im- 
proved through the use of mechan- 
ized equipment. By means of lantern 
slides, he showed a great variety of 
sweet goods which his plant is pro- 
ducing by machinery, which many 
bakers thought could only be well 
made by hand. He showed slides of 
equipment used in his own plant, 
much of which was handmade to meet 
his specifications. Mr. Bingham lists 
the following advantages of mech- 
anization: 

Improved quality and uniformity; 
increased production capacity; de- 
creased production costs, and better 
value to the consumer. 

Mr. Bingham stressed the better 
value to the consumer angle. He said 
that was the greatest advantage in 
mechanization. By saving on labor, 
a baker can use better ingredients, 
thus giving better quality at the 
same price, thereby increasing sales 
and allowing greater utilization of 
machinery. 


The Popular Cake Doughnut 

Mr. Downs discussed “Doughnuts 
—Yeast Raised and Cake.” He said 
that cake doughnuts are most popu- 
lar and constitute one of the first 
prepared mixers ever used generally 
by bakers. 

In his presentation on retarded or 
refrigerated doughs, Mr. Manewall 
said that the three most important 
factors are: (1) the temperature 
should be 33 to 34° F., (2) the rela- 
tive humidity be 95 to 97% and (3) 
the time should not exceed 48 hours. 

Mr. Manewall said that construc- 
tion of the room should make sure 
of the following: good insulation, a 
ceiling height of 71% to 8 ft., a square 
room, the entrance and exits stag- 
gered on opposite sides of the room, 
and tiled floors for ease of cleaning. 
The speaker said that the construc- 
tion of his retarding box in his own 
plant allows for space of 36x44 ft., 
tiled floors and walls, two doors, two 
fans and a 10-ton compressor with 
modulation controls. He is able to 
load and unload with little variation 
in temperature. His box has a ca- 
pacity of 106 cookie racks, with each 
rack holding 40 pans. 

Mr. Woods, who is a pioneer in 
the development of frozen baked 
products, predicted that such a prac- 
tice will be a very important fac- 
tor in the future, which will solve 
many problems now facing the in- 
dustry, including the five-day week. 

Mr. Woods, who introduced frozen 
baked products to many bakers by 
reading a paper before the ASBE 
six years ago, said many develop- 
ments have occurred since that time. 
He classified the practice of freez- 
ing baked products as the hottest 
item in the industry. 


Panel Covers 
Cake Production 


A surprise visitor to the final day’s 
sessions of the ASBE meeting was 
Harold K. Wilder, Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc., Richmond, Va., with a 


discussion of the packaging of baked 
foods. 

Bakery packaging is far behind that 
in other food fields, Mr. Wilder said. 
The confusion that confronts the 
buyer prevents her from buying in- 
telligently, he explained. Gilbert Dea- 
son, American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., in a discussion of quality con- 
trol in wholesale cake production, 
pointed out that quality and demand 
go hand in hand. 

Speaking on the mixing, baking, 
formulating and merchandising of 
fruit cakes, Sam Davidson, David- 
son’s Bakeries, Chicago, pointed out 
that fruit cakes are very profitable, 
“so it is worth while to take time to 
prepare a fine product and your cus- 
tomers will come back for more.” 
The speaker recommended a formula 
containing 65% fruit and nuts and 
35% cake batter to be baked in a 
cool oven of about 275° for two or 
three hours, depending on the size of 
the product, and cool for one hour 
before glazing. 

Fruit Cake Production 

Mr. Davidson laid down five rules 
for the profitable production of high 
quality fruit cakes: Use best ingre- 
dients, blend carefully, refrain from 
over-mixing, decorate pleasingly and 
display attractively. 

Paul Ewert, Excelsior Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, discussed ingredient 
storage, detailing proper time, tem- 
perature and humidity conditions for 
each product normally stored by the 
baker. He showed a diagram of a 
chute which allowed ingredients to be 
stored on upper floors and delivered 
directly to the scaling department. 

Orville J. Pickens, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, spoke on the machining of 
batters and the effect on that mach- 
ining by a variance of methods, mix- 
ing time, temperatures, and other fac- 
tors. 

K. C. DenDooven, H. A. Johnson 
Co., Boston, attracted considerable 
interest with his discussion of icings 
for cakes and the purpose of different 
types of icings. His discussion includ- 
ed percentage of liquids and their 
consistency, percentages of starches 
and flours and contained various hints 
for production of high quality icings. 


Cake Freezing Draws Interest 


Herman Dressel, Dressel’s Bakery, 
Chicago, aroused everyone’s interest 
with his discussion on the deep freez- 
ing of cakes, listing a multitude of 
do’s and don’ts. The speaker recom- 
mended a temperature of 10 to 15° 
for cake storage when the cakes are 
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already baked—there is no advantage 
in ‘freezing batter, the speaker em- 
phasized. 

Frozen cakes improve in texture 
and are not harmed in any way,” Mr. 
Dressel said. The speaker also re- 
viewed the different types of icings 
and commented on the effect freezing 
had on them. 

A spirited question and answer dis- 
cussion on icings and cake freezing 
followed the meeting proper with I. 
Albert Birn, the Birn Co., Newark, 
N.J., and L. J. Todhunter, the L. J. 
Todhunter Co., Denver, taking part 
in the discussion. 


Pastries and Pies 
Receive Attention 


Henry T. Meigs, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., Lafayette, Cal., 
was chairman of the March 6 after- 
noon program, which included re- 
ports on natural gums and starches, 
pastry fillings, jams and jellies, and 
a three member pie panel. 

Sanford J. Werbin, Stein, Hall & 
Co., Inc., Jamaica, N.Y., discussed nat- 
ural gums and starches. He demon- 
strated the important water absorp- 
tion properties of such products as 
locust bean gum, sodium alginate, 
gelatin and carboxymethocellulose. 
He reported that the first uses of 
natural gums were in meringue top- 
pings by pie bakers with the gums 
acting as stabilizing materials. Vege- 
table gums are in wide usage in 
fruit fillings. He said that use of va- 
rious combinations of gums to replace 
all or part of the starch improves ap- 
pearance and eating qualities of chif- 
fon pies. 

Philip W. Orth, Ph. Orth Co., Mil- 
waukee, in a talk on pastry fillings, 
jams, and jellies, gave a detailed an- 
alysis of the properties of these prod- 
ucts and ended by presenting his 
nominations for his “All-American” 
team of pastry fillings. His selection 
included the pure form of both jelly 
and jam for flavor and aroma, imi- 
tation forms of both for color, powder 
form of jelly for economy, imitation 
forms of jam for economy, and for- 
tified imitations of both for heat re- 
sistance. 

John W. Elling, International Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, was the first speaker 
on the pie panel with a discussion 
of crusts. He opened by pointing out 
the national preference of pie as a 
dessert and said that the bakers crust 
must meet the competition, not of 
other bakers’ crusts, but that of the 
housewife. 

He was followed by W. E. Carmen, 
American Maize Products Co., New 
York, who discussed fillings and thick- 
eners. He said that most production 
difficulties that occur with fruit fill- 
ings are understandable since fruit 
differs from tree to tree and twig to 
twig. He pointed out that as more 
sugar is added to the filling the vis- 
cosity will be reduced if the starch 
remains equal. 

The last speaker on what Mr. 
Meigs called a coast-to-coast panel 
was O. J. Laymon, Bowie Pie Co., Los 
Angeles, who discussed finishings and 
toppings. He said that the more at- 
tractive the pie toppings, the more 
products a baker will sell. 

He reported on the use of his own 
firm of special markers and cutters 
for holidays to build pie business and 
noted an increase in orders of 25% on 
days when special cutters were used. 
These cutters, which put a special 
holiday design in a top crust for such 
occasions as Valentine’s Day 4m 
Washington’s Birthday, do for a pleé 
what a new hat does for a wife, Mr. 
Laymon said. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 








March 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 

April 8— South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

April 8-9—Oklahoma Bakers Assn. ; 
Oklahoma A & M School of Baking, 
Okmulgee; sec., J. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa A & M School of Baking, Ok- 
mulgee, Okla. 

April 12-14— Southwest Bakers 
Assn.; Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Sec., J. R. L. Kiigore, 
P. O. Box 127, Albuquerque. 

April 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn; 
Russell Lamson Hotel, Waterloo; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo. 

Apr. 15-16—Bakers Forum; Hunt- 
ington Hotel, Pasadena, Cal.; spon- 
sored by Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry of Southern California; sec., 
Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, Glendale, 
Cal. 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12. 

April 20-22—Lake Michigan States 
Chicago; sec., T. E. Dallas, Rm. 412, 
Eddy Bldg., 427 N. Main St., Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

April 20-24—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Adolphus, 
Dallas, Texas; sec., Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., 
M.A.&R. Bidg., Ivorydale, Cincinnati 
17, Ohio. 


April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
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Piped Bau” 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 


DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 
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STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
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Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
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Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon; Sec., Roger 
Williams, 11388 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 

April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 1-3—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 
E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 
26 Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 

May 12-13—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave., S. E. 
Minneapolis. 

May 12-14—Heart of America Bak- 
ers Convention (the state associa- 
tions of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska). Muehlbach 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Sec., Larry 
Felton, 618 W. 26th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

June 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 8-9—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Linsenmaier Bak- 
ery Service, Denver, Colo. 


June 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8S. C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, 3, N. O. 

June 15-19—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Statler, New York. 
Sec., Thomas R. McCarthy, 85 Mea- 
dowbrook Road, Rochester, N.Y. 


June 17—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament, Elmhurst Country 
Club, Elmhurst, Ill.; sec., Louise K. 
Buell, 112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
1, tl. 

June 22-25—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn. and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
The Cavalier, Virgina Beach, W. Va; 
sec.. Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 

July 27-29—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; sec., Edward R. 
Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 


Aug. 19—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament; Elmhurst Country 
Club; Elmhurst, IIL; sec., Louise K. 
Buell, 112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
ye 


Oct. 18-22 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Nov. 11-13—New England Bakers 
Assn., Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA BAKERS MAKE 
FINAL MEETING PLANS 
OKMULGEE, OKLA. — The pro- 
gram of the Oklahoma Bakers Assn. 
convention to be held here April 8-9 
at the Oklahoma A & M School of 
Baking, will include discussions on 
sales, advertising, frozen baked foods 
and other production problems, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
John C. Summers, head of the school’s 
baking department. 

William Markwardt, Markwardt’s 
Quality Bakery, Joplin, Mo., will 
speak during the first day’s session, 
as will B. D. Cook, the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago. Carl Barthel of the Na- 
tional Yeast Corp., will be in charge 
of the frozen baked foods discussion. 
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The 153 Bread Sales Managers and Baking Executives Attending the E. J. Sperry School of Bread Sales Manage- 


ment Are Shown 


Above 


Bread Sales School Proves 
Interest in Selling Methods 


CHICAGO—Facilities set up for the 
School of Bread Sales Management, 
sponsored by Sperry’s “Personal 
Opinion,” were strained to the limit 
by the unexpectedly large enrollment 
which attended classes Feb. 5-7 at 
the Hotel Belmont, Chicago. 

According to Lloyd R. Wolfe, man- 
aging director of the school, the orig- 
inal goal was an enrollment of around 
100, but when the student body 
swelled to 153, the facilities had to 
be enlarged and many last minute 
plans had to be made. The supply of 


equipment planned for each student 
was completely exhausted. 

“This proves,” says Mr. Wolfe, “that 
the interest of bakers everywhere in 
better selling methods was never 
higher than it is today. The number 
attending the school also will explain 
to those whose enrollments could not 
be accepted why registrations had 
to be closed nearly two weeks ahead 
of the start of the school.” 

The school program was organized 
on a closely timed schedule. More 
than 100 subjects were presented in 
three days, with only a short recess 








high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in Trisco flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. recis cis, s. oat. 











with Their Instructors 


each hour during the working day. 
Students were required to punch a 
time clock, and their card was air- 
mailed daily to their company, so that 
firm executives could see that their 
company representatives were on the 
job. 

E. J. Sperry, well known in the 
bakery industry, and with an exten- 
sive background in determining how 
more bread can be sold and more 
profit earned, built the school around 
the principle of “audio-visual educa- 
tion.” Numerous displays were main- 
tained and many changed daily. 
Trained professional voices from the 
field of radio presented many of the 
subjects. Illustrations of the subjects 
were projected on a 9-ft. wide screen. 

Another novel feature was the use 
of special telephone equipment which 
permitted both sides of a two-way 
long distance telephone conversation 
to be heard by the students. This en- 
abled Mr. Sperry to question any bak- 
er anywhere about any problem in- 
volved with bread sales management. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLEVE CARNEY, BAKER AND 
AUTHOR, DIES IN FLORIDA 


CHICAGO — Cleve Carney, well 
known bakery demonstrator and 
author of several books on cake dec- 
orating and production, died recently 
while vacationing in Miami, Fla. 

Cleve Carney was associated with 
the Calumet Baking Powder Co. and 
later with General Foods when the 
two organizations merged. After that 
he did some work for the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Assn. in California. Before 
retiring he worked three years with 
Chapman & Smith Co. where, accord- 
ing to John Garrow, vice president, 
he was responsible for much of the 
firm’s cake research and cake devel- 
opment work. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS 
PLAN APRIL 8 MEETING 


RAPID CITY, S.D.— Demonstra- 
tions on cake, cookies, rolls and sweet 
goods will feature the annual con- 
vention of the South Dakota Bakers 
Assn. at the Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls, April 8. 

C. D. Rohlff, president of Nettleton 
College, Sioux Falls, will be the main 
speaker at the banquet. Musical en- 
tertainment will be available at both 
the banquet and the luncheon, ac- 
cording to Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., secretary. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
eash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v ae eae to mad 


FOR SALE— DAY TYPE T OVERHEAD 
Loop Proofer, 408 capacity, $500. Good 
condition. F.o.b. Denver. Write E. Kork- 
lin, Miller’s Super Markets, Denver, Colo, 

















ONE HAYSSEN, MODEL 1717, BREAD 
wrapping and slicing machine, four years 
old. One Hayssen, Model 717, bread wrap- 
Ping and slicing machine, eight years old, 
both in excellent condition. Priced to sell, 
Douville Bakery Co., 613 N. Second Ave., 
Alpena, Mich., Phone 176. 





FOR SALE 


Acme Pie Rollers. 

Peerless Sheeter Brake. 

All size Dough Mixers. 

Revolving & Deck Ovens—all sizes. 

Dough Retarders & Deep Freeze 
Boxes. 

Complete Dovghnut Making Units. 

Blenders & Sifters. 

M-80-Qt. Hobart Cake Mixer. 


Adjustable Drum Type Thomson 
Moulder. 


Dutchess Divider & Rounder. 
Complete Bakery Units—Write for 
Lists. 

Bakers Service Co., Inc., Ltd. 


2416 S. San Pedro St. 
Los Angeles 11, California 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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ANNOUNCING HOME STUDY COURSE 
in commercial baking. Practical basic 
training. Good field for those with apti- 
tude. Nearly depression proof, Send for 
Free booklet, “Opportunities in the Bak- 
ing Industry.” National Baking School, 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 3202, Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
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INVITATION TO SWEDEN — AMERICAN 
baker is invited to visit young bakers 
family to study the Swedish bakery and 
confectionery trade next summer. The 
stay also includes excursions to the Swed- 
ish mountains. The acceptor of this offer 
ought to be able to receive the advertiser 
in his home in return for similar studies 
in America next autumn. Karl-Eric Mar- 
cusson, Norra Hembageriet, Hovstavagen 
21, Orebro, Sweden. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 








Every baker realizes that the success of his 
loaf depends on the careful selection of quali- 
ty ingredients and a skillful baking job. I-H 
flours are made that same way. We use 
equal care in the selection of superior wheats 

















7 and in milling these top wheats to perfection. 
= wag ey? 09 and That’s why I-H flours offer such an excellent 

5g OM eapest Food : : 

e foundation for a quality loaf. 
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, THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
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— 1570 W. 29th Steet KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 L.D. 27 
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DO YOU KNOW . 





armony... 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 80 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 





Most of our flour production goes to Bakers ... . 
very little into family type flour packages . . . none 
into prepared mixes. Naturally, this places the 
Beardstown Mills right “in tune’’ with the Baker. 


We specialize in milling a complete line of laboratory 
controlled and quality-tested baker’s flours. If you 
would like to take the “‘discord”’ out of purchasing 
problems... send us the “‘music’’. We'll give you 
the kind of service that means a “‘sweet harmony”’ 
of highest quality and top baking performance. 










SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
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HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
e ‘ 


\ 
SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


ILLINOIS 


BEARDSTOWN, 





score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. A good nonsticking glaze for 
Danish pastry is 1 qt. water and 1 pt. 
corn syrup brought to a boil. 

2. When frozen yolks are gummy, 
they do not beat up very well. The 
addition of water will greatly improve 
the beating quality. 

3. An oven temperature of 325° F. 
is too warm for baking kisses and 
meringues. 

4. When making fruit pie filling, 
344-4 oz. starch are used for each 
quart of juice in order to properly 
thicken it. 

5. There is no advantage in using 
milk solids in rye bread. 

6. For best results, bismarks should 
be filled after they are fried. 

7. When water, being used for 

















Money does not make you happy, 
but it quiets the nerves. 


¢¢¢ 
Three swift means of communica- 
tion are telegraphy, telephone, and 


tell-a-woman. 
¢ ¢ 
Some speak from experience; oth- 
ers, from experience, don’t speak. 


¢$¢ ¢ 
Men who drive one-handed are 
headed for church. Some will walk 
down the aisle—others will be carried. 


¢$¢ ¢ 

For ages the two sexes have been 
racing for supremacy. Now, they have 
settled down to neck and neck. 

The main trouble with being mar- 
ried 30 years is that it makes you 
middle-aged. 

¢ ¢ 


Motorist: “How far is it to the next 
town?” 

Farmer: 
flies.” 

Motorist: “How far is it if the crow 
has to walk and roll a flat tire?” 


¢¢ ¢ 
“What’s a sachet?” 
“A bag filled with perfume.” 
“Well, live and learn; I was out 
with one last night.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

A little boy, late for Sunday school, 
was aSked to explain. 

“I tried to go fishing but daddy 
wouldn’t let me.” 

“You're lucky to have a nice father 
like that,” the teacher remarked, 
“and I suppose he explained why you 
shouldn’t go fishing today?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Junior. “Only 
one pole.” 


“Two miles as the crow 


bread doughs, is extremely hard, it is 
necessary to use somewhat less yeast. 

8. Bread flour is recommended for 
most types of cookies where a good 
spreading action is desired. 

9. It is not possible to keep unbaked 
pies in a refrigerator for any length 
of time, similar to retarded sweet 
dough products. 

10. In making short sponge cakes, 
the shortening should be added after 
the flour has been incorporated. 

11. Cinnamon used in yeast raised 
doughs has no effect upon fermenta- 
tion. 

12. Soft wheat flour is the proper 
type to use when making cream puffs. 

13. If large amounts of sugar are 
used in making hard rolls, a soft 
crust will be produced instead of a 
crisp one. 

14. Cold water is run on the pans 
before placing sheets of puff paste 
dough on them, for making Napo- 
leons, in order to produce a more 
tender product. 

15. During baking, 
about 15% of its weight. 

16. Mineral oil is recommended for 
dough dividers instead of vegetable 
or animal shortening or oils. 

17. A baker, when making bread 
doughs, does not have to make any 
adjustments in his formulas or mix- 
ing procedures to counteract the 
varied quantities of chlorine that are 
put in city water. 

18. There is no difference in the 
shortening value of butter as against 
hydrogenated shortening. 

19. The baking quality of flour is 
not harmed if it has been-stored for 
some time at 140° F. 

20. In the bakeshop it is the general 
practice to use 1 part soda, 2 parts 
cream of tartar and 1 part filler 
(starch) to replace baking powder. 


bread loses 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHWEST BAKERS ASSN. 
MAKES CONVENTION PLANS 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M—tThe 
Southwest Bakers Assn. is working 
on plans for its annual meeting to be 
held at the Hilton Hotel here April 
12-14. E. V. Mead, Mead Baking Co., 
Albuquerque, is general chairman, 
and A. T. Hogan, Quality Bakery, 
Albuquerque, is co-chairman. 

According to the tentative program 
April 12 will be set aside for regis- 
tration, sports and informal activity. 
The convention will open formally at 
9 am. April 13 and will close with 
the annual banquet and dance the 
evening of April 14. 

Speakers will include E. L. Me- 
chem, New Mexico governor; Bernard 
E. Goode, Goode’s Pastry Shoppes, 
Battle Creek, Mich., president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica; George Lauck, Lauck’s Bakery, 
Fresno, Cal.; Alex Baumeister, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis; 
Smedley, Chas. Dennery Co., New 
Orleans; Harvey Rodgers, Research 
Products Co., Kansas City, and Mark 
Love, Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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THORO-BREAD 


Me paged fen 


F COURSE, we are just a small “country mill” 

compared with the giants in this business. And 
like the “country boy” we have to get along as best 
we can on old-fashioned, simple methods . . . such 
as buying the very best wheat from people we know 
in this neighborhood and milling it with honesty and 
sincerity to the best of our ability. The kind of flour 
we mill makes very good bread, too. If you try it, you 
will admit it is worthy of the name THORO-BREAD. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





























ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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your individual specifications 





can be met by 


reflected in the flour we produce. 


You can specify a quality hard wheat flour with a protein 
from a low range to as high as 15 protein. You may. also, 
specify ash as low as .38 to as high as .46. 


It is an exacting and scientific process, controlled by one 
of the finest modern milling laboratories in the industry. 
The result is uniformity of the highest degree in flour of 
the finest quality. 


ee 





MONTANA FLOUR MILLS Co. 

General Offices: Great Falls. Montana 

Please have your representative call and give me 
complete information about milling flour to my indi- 
vidual specifications. 





magetusietemtemecte: 











Our experience in the handling of the particular high 
protein content hard wheat typical of the grain available 
te us through the advantage of our milling locales, is 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 






OFFICES: GREAT FALLS. MONT EASTERN OFFICE Io MERWIN ST VELANO 





es hed] 
Golden Loaf” 20's ou: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 





Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FisHeR,Mger. BELGRADE, MONT. 

















ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 78 











1. False. The formula should read 
1 qt. corn syrup and 1 pt. water 
brought to a boil. 

2. True. Experiments conducted 
brought out that when about 4 oz. 
warm water was added to each quart 
of frozen yolk that were gummy, the 
beating quality was greatly improved. 


3. True. When baked at 325° F., 
they will turn brown, because of the 
caramelizing of the sugar. Kisses 
should have a white color unless a 
color has been added. They are usu- 
ally baked or dried at about 225- 
250° F. 

4. True. The amount of starch to 
use will depend upon the amount of 
sugar being used. The higher the 
quantity of sugar, the greater the 
amount of starch that is necessary. 


5. False. The addition of milk solids 
in a rye bread formula will improve 
color of the crust, produce a better 
flavor and taste, and the loaves will 
remain fresh longer due to the mois- 
ture retention by the milk solids. 


6. True. If they are filled before 
frying, there is a possibility of the 
jelly or jam coming out of them dur- 
ing frying. This makes the frying fat 
dirty and the sugar in the jam or 
jelly will burn. This burning gives 
the frying fat an off odor and will 
also turn it dark in color. 


7. False. An excessively hard wa- 
ter will retard fermentation by tough- 
ening the gluten in the dough to a 
greater extent. More yeast will usu- 
ally help in overcoming this difficulty 
because of a more vigorous condi- 
tioning or softening of the gluten. 

8. False. Bread flour, because of its 
higher protein content and the char- 
acter of the protein, would decrease 











MILLERS 
OF... 


STOCK’S PATENT jor 


LAYERS, POUND CAKES, JELLY ROLLS, CUP CAKES 


A Short Extraction Type Flour from Choice Indiana and Michi- 
gan Soft Wheats. Especially milled to carry 120-125% sugar. 
Rigid Quality Control assures the Uniformity and Dependability 
for which all F. W. Stock & Sons’ products are famous. Your 


NEW YORK F. W. ST 


inquiries invited. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


OCK & SONS, INC. 


BOSTON 


Millers of cake and cookie fours from famous Michigan Soft Wheat 


HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 
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spread. An unbleached pastry flour 
is generally recommended. 

9. False. Under proper refrigera. 
tion, unbaked pies have been storeq 
for 96 hours without any difficulty, 

10. False. Many bakers add the 
shortening before mixing the flour. 
Excellent results can be obtained by 
either procedure. Care must be taken 
not to overmix as this will cause the 
batter to break down, producing 
heavy cakes. 

11. False. Cinnamon has a retard. 
ing effect upon fermentation. The 
yeast content in the formula should 
be increased or the fermentation 
time should be increased. 

12. False. A good quality bread 
flour will preduce the best cream 
puffs. If the flour is too strong, the 
puffs will be small and heavy. Ip 
that case, part of the hard wheat 
flour may be replaced with soft wheat 
flour. 

13. True. A good strong flour, prop. 
erly fermented dough, and a fairly 
high percentage of shortening wil] 
help to produce a crispy crust. The 
use of some egg whites in the dough 
will also help. Proper baking condi- 
tions are of course very important. 

14. False. This procedure is used 
because it has been found that the 
shrinkage of the dough is somewhat 
decreased during baking. 

15. False. On an average the bak- 
ing loss is figured at about 10%. 

16. True. It is recommended be. 
cause it does not turn rancid like 
vegetable or animal oils. It is also a 
very good lubricating agent. It does 
not gum up as readily as the other 
oils. 

17. True. The variation in the chlo- 
rine content of the water has little 
or no effect upon baking. 

18. False. As butter is only about 
80-82% fat and hydrogenated short- 
ening is 100% fat, butter is rated as 
having about 80-82% of the shorten- 
ing value as compared to hydrogen- 
ated shortening. 


19. False. Tests conducted with 
flour that has been stored at this 
temperature showed that bread baked 
from it was not satisfactory. This 
high temperature is harmful to the 
protein in the flour. 

20. True. For example, to replace 
1 lb. baking powder, use 4 oz. soda 
bicarbonate, 8 oz. cream of tartar 
and 4 oz. starch. The resulting baking 
powder will be slightly on the alka- 
line side and produce somewhat more 
carbon dioxide gas than commercial 
baking powder. It does not have very 
good bench tolerance because of the 
rapid reaction of the soda and cream 
of tartar. The baker usually only 
uses it in case of emergency. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


J. E. SWAN, JR., HEAD OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA BAKERS 


COLUMBIA, S.C.—J. E. Swan, Jr. 
Claussen’s Bakeries, Columbia, was 
elected president of the South Caro 
lina Bakers Council, Inc., at the 


_group’s annual meeting held Feb. 5 


R. H. Jennings, III, Palmetto Bak- 
ing Co., Orangeburg, was elected vice 
president, and W. J. Smith, Columbia 
(S.C.) Baking Co., was named trea’ 
urer. Harlan B. Stout was reappoint: 
ed as executive secretary by the & 
ecutive board. 

Directors who were named are 5. 
M. Lollis, American Bakeries Co., Al 
derson, retiring president; H. Glee 
ton, Claussen’s Bakery, Greenville; 
O. L. Cross, American Bakeries ©. 
Florence, and C. M. Banks, H. # 
Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga. 
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HELPS YOUR SALESMEN 
MAKE THEIR CALLS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, pub- 
lished monthly, blankets the top 
20% of the baking industry which 
buys 80% of the equipment, ingredi- 
ents and supplies. Its circulation 
provides monthly personal sales 
calls in the 3 billion dollar baking 
industry, and furnishes contact with 
the people who directly or indirectly 
control the buying. 


With its selective paid circulation 
THE AMERICAN BAKER con- 
centrates on the large retail bakers 
and wholesalers, covering 80% of 
the baking industry buying power. 
It contains a wealth of special news 
columns and informative articles 
which arouse interest in your prod- 
uct or service. 


Continued preference for THE 
AMERICAN BAKER iis evi- 
denced by a 79.4% renewal sub- 
scription rate. These features pro- 
vide advertisers consistently strong 
readership and help create prefer- 
ence for your product. Here’s a 
ready-made audience of buying 
power receptive to your advertising 
message. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 





These Features Insure Reader Interest: 


Flour Market Review — written by trained market ana- 


lysts, gives vital information for flour purchases, 
nerve center for bakery profits. Washington News — 
The American Baker maintains its own Washington 
Bureau interpreting the latest news from the Capital. 
Tested Formulas—its technical editor brings expert 
advice on the baker’s problems. News Spotlight — month- 
ly baking news in a brief one-package presentation. 
Successful Selling — and other merchandising articles 
promote profitable selling methods. Tell the Baker 
YOUR Facts Where He Gets HIS Trade Facts. 


The American Baker 





the Related Fields of 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER «© FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue AMERICAN BAKER ¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 











118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY = TORONTO 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








H. C. MEINING 


ts BE Tle SK CO. cuierco su. 
Phone: WAbash 2.6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 

















THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Il. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. . 





7 Shanley Avenue 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. NEW YORK 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


L.C. SPINDLER 














QUALITY FLOUR 


| 20-40 Vanderbilt Ave. New York | 
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Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


W. H. SCHNEIDER 


Company 


Board of Trade Bidg. « Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











The Montgomery Company 
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Flour Mill Agents 
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Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 
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FOR FLOUR a — 
NEW YORK BOSTON FLOUR AND SEMOLINA pomestic FLOUR 
PHIL ADELPHIA 447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N.Y. 475 Fifth Ave. |New York,N.Y. 


Andrew De Lisser 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FT_.OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 


Products 
New York 











i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Il. 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








280 Madison Ave. 
Buy and Sell 


Through 
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The skilled hands of the veteran pilot guide 
the liner safely home in both good weather and 
bad. So, too, can the N-A Serviceman, with over 
a quarter-century of experience, help with your 
flour treatment program both in day-to-day 
operations and when you have acute problems. 


Again, just as the pilot uses fine equipment to 
do his job, so does the N-A Serviceman draw 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL- 





from his stock of time-tested products—DYOX, 
NOVADELOX and N-RICHMENT-A— to give 
you a complete flour service tailored to your 
particular needs. 


So, for maturing, color improvement or enrich- 
ing, keep in mind that N-A’s entire Flour Service 
Division is always happy to work with vou and 
your consultants. 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 


GENE 


NA4S6 BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY for uniform enrichment 





What it takes to 


SELL CUSTOMERS 





Good ideas sell customers—and the best 





selling ideas from Vitality News—since its 
first issue—have been compiled in ‘Sales 
Ideas.”” Published by General Mills, the 
booklet is crammed with sound merchan- 
dising and advertising ideas designed for 
bakers— proved by actual bakery use. 





LK || 


She'll turn in—if your window display 
interests her. See how to dress your windows 
to convert passers-by into customers. “Sales 
Ideas’’ covers everything— from window dis- 
plays to radio shows. It’s the only book of its 
kind—devoted exclusively to bakery mer- 
chandising ideas. 


xnweewenere 
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Yes, anything that influences bakery sales is covered 
in “Sales Ideas.” Even the things customers uncon- 
sciously like and dislike—things that perhaps you 
yourself don’t notice—are discussed. In many cases, 
they make the difference between a sale or no sale. 





Will she buy the cake—or just walk out 








with the bread? She’ll buy the cake, and | 
maybe a dozen cookies, too, if your salesgirl 
knows about suggestive selling. Suggestive 
selling is only a part of the chapter on sales- 
girl training, in ‘‘Sales Ideas.” 


x~weekk 


The “Sales Ideas” book is one of many | 


General Mills bakery aids for merchandising, 
advertising, production. See your General 
Mills salesman. 
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Yes, you can 
depend on 
every ounce 


in 
every sack. 














































